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TO THE SHADE 

OF THAT WITTY ANB LAUaHTES-LOYINO SCCLESUSTIC 

(not of THIS COUNTRY NOR OF ITS CREED), 

WHO WHENEVER HE MET A FOOL WEARING A MITRE OR A COWL, 

CLAPPED OYER IT A CAP AND BELLS; 

WHO LASHED WITH THE SCOURGE OF SARCASM 

THE VICES OF THE ORDERS CALLED (IRONICALLY) RELIGIOUS, 

AND WHO, ON THE DAY OF HIS EXIT FROM THIS EARTHLY SCENE, 

PUT ON A DOMINO, AND WITH A JEST ON HIS LIPS 

AWAITED THE FALLING OF THE CURTAIN 

ON THE 

COMEDY OF LIFE, 

THE FOLLOWING PAGES ARE DEDICATED. 



THE EDITOE'S PREFACE. 



The Author of this autobiography bequeathed it 
to the Editor, " as a memorial of a friendship that 
has subsisted ahnost half a century." To the be- 
quest no condition was attached, nor any wish 
expressed by the testator respecting it. It was 
not till his executor placed the MS. in the hands 
of the Editor, that the fact of his friend having 
written these reminiscences came to his know- 
ledge ; but, on perusing them, he found they were 
familiar to him, from having heard them from the 
Hps of his late friend. 

The Editor's long and iminterrupted friendship 
for the Author may have misled his judgment ; 
but if, as he hopes, that is not the case, he t h inks 
the Reader will find the following pages generallj' 
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amusing, and occasionally suggestive of grave 
thoughts. They present a picture of every-day 
clerical life ; they pourtray parsons in gown and 
in mufti. 

Under this impression, the Editor committed 
the manuscript, without addition or omission, to 
the Publisher. 

Of his late friend, the Editor can truly say, in 
the words of Pliny : " Erat homo ingeniosus, 
acutus, acer, et qui plurimum et salis haberet et 
fellis, nee candoris minus." 

M. A. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



" Eemote from public view." — Paenell. 



My first curacy — ^A Welsh curate's removal — ^Troubles of a 
bachelor curate — Fagots — Lodgings — A spring chicken — 
A fellow-suflferer — Paying a curate in colts — ^A junior 
fellow — ^A bucketeer — Clerical agents — Auctioneering and 
advertising— Testimonial — Examination for orders. 

My first curacy was in the north-west of Eng- 
land, an agricultural parish, with a small popula- 
tion. The village did not boast of a shop where 
tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff might be purchased ; 
nor was there to be seen in the street, as it was 
called, the pictorial representation of a bull, bear, 
dragon, or of any other real or imaginary animal, 
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either blacky blue, or red, denoting a house of 
entertainment for man and horse. Neither did 
the parish enjoy the questionable blessing of a 
resident squire. 

I entered my parish in the most imostentatious 
manner. Having got off the stage coach by which 
I had travelled fipom the metropolis, at a roadside 
smithy, I walked thence, through fields and lanes, 
to Dryfield, a distance of two miles, with a boy at 
my heels carrying my portmanteau. 

Much more imposing was the first appearance of 
a Welsh curate whom it was my good fortune, some 
years ago, to encounter, on his way to take posses- 
sion of a curacy. I was at the time making a 
pedestrian tour in South Wales. At a short dis- 
tance on the road before me, I saw some descrip- 
tion of carriage advancing slowly uphill; but I 
could not make out to what class it belonged. Its 
outline was so irregular and grotesque, I came to 
the conclusion that it was not a specimen of any of 
the vehicular machines enumerated on the boards 
in fipont of turnpike-houses. Presently, I could 
make out that it was drawn by two horses, at 
whose side a littie shrivelled man, dressed as a 
post-boy, was walking; and, soon afterwards. 
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notldng more imcoimnon than a post-chaise pre- 
sented itself to my view. 

I was at the moment resting myself on a bank 
by the roadside. When the panting posters had 
wearily dragged the yellow trap within a few yards 
of my resting-place, little bandy-legs in the blue 
jacket temporarily suspended its progress by cry- 
ing " Woa ! " and at the same time placed a stone 
imder one of the hind wheels. I could now descry, 
through one pane of the front window, the ruddy 
face of a fat little woman, and the upper part of 
an infant. The former seemed scarcely to have 
the power of moving ; she was sitting in the middle 
of the seat, framed in furniture. Judging by her 
position, and by the articles around her, it seemed 
as if, after taking her seat, she had been walled 
in with the smaller kind of utensils used for domes- 
tic purposes. There were pots, pans, canisters, a 
coal-scuttle, a kettle, a child's wicker-chair, a rug, 
brushes, a looking-glass, crockery, &c. The chaise, 
in short, was filled from the top to the bottom ; 
the good woman, moreover, carried in her lap a 
basket of apples, as well as her baby. Such was 
the appearance of the inside ; and the outside pre- 
sented a collection of household goods equally 
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miscellaneous. In the front of this neat post- 
chaise^ standing upright in a tall wooden case, was 
a kitchen clock, having on its face what some 
people believe to be the maker's name. Tempos 
fugit ; and, except a small portion of the window 
left clear for the principal occupant to look out at, 
the space in front which the clock did not fill was 
occupied by oddly-shaped boxes, papered, painted, 
or in their native hue. To the handle of one of 
the chaise-doors a warming-pan was tied, and 
from the other, two or three brooms dangled. At 
the back of the vehicle, a bedstead and bed were 
lashed, and on the roof were piled a bath and some 
chairs, which were surmounted by a cradle. The 
halt of this domestic ark, almost imder my nose, 
gave me an opportunity, of which the reader per- 
ceives I availed myself, to take an inventory of its 
contents. 

After this usefully-decorated conveyance had 
crawled on, and my fit of laughter had come to 
an end,Itook up my staff and trudged on; and 
presently I passed a spare, pale man, about thirty, 
dressed in a coat and waistcoat of coarse black 
cloth, with slate-coloured shorts, speckled stock- 
ings, and strong shoes. He was driving a cow. 
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and in the hand not carrying the stick with which 
he urged the aninml forward, he carried a bird- 
cage, over which a handkerchief was thrown, a 
type of married life intimating his connection with 
the fiimiture carriage ahead. Soon afterwards I 
overtook a farmer, from whom I learned that the 
inframed individual was Mrs. Jenkin, the parson's 
wife, and that it was the parson himseK who was 
driving the old brindled cow. They were going, 
he told me, to a new curacy. " I think,'' I said, 
" a wagon would have been a more suitable con- 
veyance for the removal of their furniture." The 
yeoman looked somewhat surprised at this observa- 
tion, and with a little warmth of manner replied, 
" Sir, would you have a gentleman like Mr. Jenkin 
go in that way among stranger-folk?" " True," 
said I, " I did not think of that. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenkin are qidte right in keeping up their dignity." 
I wished the proud Cambrian a good morning, and 
pursued my way, saying to myself, " Soh ! Mr. and 
Mrs. Jenkin are going in for a sensation." 

I wonder whether her husband carried with him 
to his new sphere of labour the good wishes that 
accompanied me, on leaving my first curacy. How 
oddly they were expressed! "I wish you good 
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luck/' said one; "hopes you'll Kke your new 
place," was the farewell of another ; a third kept 
up my spirits by saying, "Don't be afeard but 
you'll be master in your turn;" while another 
valediction was somewhat equivocal : " Hopes you'll 
mend where you be going to." 

The first trouble a bachelor curate meets with 
on beginning to keep house, is the hiring of a 
housekeeper. So many hard-to-be-obtained quali- 
fications are required for that responsible and 
delicate office, that it is seldom they are all found 
under one cap and gown. I was fortunate in this 
respect. The person I engaged was not too young, 
not too pretty, not too dressy, and, moreover, 
proved to be trustworthy, sober, industrious, and 
economical. This reminds me of a friend whom I 
met, shortly after he had entered on a curacy, and 
on xay aak^g hha 11.e anxount of the stipend, he 
replied, " ninety pounds ; but," he added, " it will 
be a himdred, if the Vicar approves of my house- 
keeper." This stipulation was in consequence of 
my friend's predecessor in the curacy having made 
an injudicious appointment to that office. 

On the morning afber Mrs. Currey's arrival, 
having removed the breakfast things, she asked 
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me what I would have for dinner. My answer 
was, " Oh ! I don't care what it is ; let it be a leg 
of mutton." "I am told, Sir, the mutton runs 
very large in these parts. I dare say a leg would 
last us a week." The possibility of seeing the 
same joint placed daily on my table from Sunday 
to Saturday, opened my eyes to the inconvenience 
attending housekeeping on a small scale. I was 
perplexed. I began to think of lodgings ; but it 
occurred to me that living alone would increase 
this particular difficulty, so I desired her not to 
put that perplexing question to me again, but to 
do the best she could to place something eatable 
before me every day at five. 

A late Head of a coUege at Oxford made a dif- 
ferent arrangement with regard to dinner. The 
reverend doctor, being an old bachelor, had of 
course some whims, and one of them related to the 
matter in question. To a female relative who came 
into his family at Midsummer, in the capacity of 
companion and housekeeper, he said, " My dear, 
you will not just yet have any trouble about din- 
ner, as I have ordered it from this time to Christ- 
mas-day." 

Among the qualifications for her office possessed 
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by Mrs. Currey, was the abiKty to keep a legible 
accoimt of the disbursements she made in her 
department. In this respect she excelled my 
friend P.'s housekeeper, who, being asked by her 
master where she bought the fagots that regularly 
formed one of the items in her weekly account, 
cried out, " Fagots, Sir ! I never buy any fagots ! " 
" What, then, does this mean ?" he asked, pointing 
to the item in question. " Lawk, Sir ! that's I 
forgets ;" which Betty informed her master meant 
money expended on his accoimt, but in what way 
she could not remember. 

In my village, as I have already mentioned, 
there was no shop. If my stock of pepper, salt, 
or mustard was imexpectedly exhausted, the defi- 
ciency could not be supplied nearer than at the 
market-town, three miles off. 

I have mentioned some of my troubles as a 
housekeeper, but I am not imacquainted with those 
which beset a curate Uving in lodgings. The first 
apartments I occupied as a curate, were in a 
detached house at the entrance of my village. 
Immediately opposite my sitting-room window was 
a green knoll, on which stood two fine elms. It 
was a pretty spot for the eye to rest upon, and 
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many an hour has mine dwelt on it. Returning 
from a walk one sxmmier's afternoon, I was sur- 
prised to find a bull-dog tethered to each of these 
trees, by a rope long enough to allow him to 
describe a large circumference. I recognised the 
dogs as belonging to my host, of whom I sought 
an explanation of this canine addition to the land- 
scape. " Why, Sir," said he, " I have been told 
that a Methodist parson is coming this evening to 
preach on our green ; and he's quite welcome to 
come; but if Cribb and Belcher don't spoil his 
sarmant, my name's not James Field." I lauded 
his orthodoxy, but I begged they might be 
removed, fearing the reverend itinerant might put 
the dogs down to my account. The stanch 
churchman declared he was not only willing, but 
desirous of taking upon himself all the conse- 
quences of baiting an irregular divine, and he con 
eluded by saying, " Lawk, Sir ! we shall have such 
sport, and you will have a capital view of it from 
your window." It was only after much entreaty 
that my host ordered Belcher and Cribb to be 
taken back to their kennel. 

This man was my purveyor, as well as my land- 
lord. " Master bids me ask you. Sir, would you 
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like a spring chicken for your dinner?'' "Tell 
your master there is nothing I should like better." 
The door of my sitting-room closed. The question 
had been put to me by the female servant who 
waited on me. "A spring-chicken/' I repeated 
to myseK, " that will be a treat, after the oXKa 
T-oSpiZa dinners I have lately had.'' I must inform 
the reader that, when I took these lodgings, I 
made no stipulation with mine host as to the kind 
of dinner with which he was to furnish me ; but 
there was an imderstanding between us that it was 
to be what is called a nice little dinner. The 
selection of the dishes to be daily placed before me, 
I left to my host's taste; and I soon found my 
palate and my entertainer's seldom concurred, and, 
moreover, he did not take the same view of our 
agreement respecting my prandial repast, that I 
did ; nevertheless, I made no complaint, although 
the xniBister of my interior often did. When the 
question, therefore, was put to me, " Would you 
like to have a spring chicken for your dinner P " 
I began to think my caterer's conscience had smit- 
ten him for the greasy hot water that had been 
placed before me, and called soup — I suppose 
because presented in a tureen— for the salt cod and 
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red herrings, the only representatives of the genus 
pisces that had appeared on my table, and for the 
queer-looking little bits of mutton, beef, and veal 
that had been served up, imder the misnomer of 
chops, steaks, and cutlets. I cannot refrain £rom 
giving a few specimens of my landlord's selection 
and combination of dishes. He placed before me, 
on different occasions, the following repasts: — 
sausages and pancakes ; liver and bacon and cold 
plum-pudding ; boiled tripe and custards ; brawn 
and apple-dumplings ; roast pork and hasty pud- 
ding. 

When my dinner hour came, Ruth entered the 
room with more than her usual bustle, carrying a 
covered dish. I took my seat at the table, the 
cover was removed, and revealed the chicken, its 
outline being rendered indistinct by a thick coating 
of parsley and butter. I expressed a wish that it 
had been roasted. Its size then struck me. "What 
a fine chicken ! '' I cried ; " why, it is as large as a 
full-grown fowl!" I began to carve; but no 
sooner had my knife and fork touched it than all 
the meat came away from the bones. A stifled 
titter fell on my ear. I looked behind me, and 
there stood Ruth, with one of her hands pressed 
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tightly on her mouth. " I am a&aid there is some 
mistake here/' said I. Ruth now took her hand 
from her mouth, and a boisterous laugh escaped 
from it. Allowing her time to recover herseK, I 
desired her to give me some accoimt of this bird, 
or rather of the skeleton standing in the midst of 
the debris of its own flesh. After a little hesita- 
tion, she confessed this spring chicken was a good- 
for-nothing old cock, with spurs nearly as long as 
her finger (but of course they had been cut off) ; 
it had been killed a week, and was boiled four 
hours. 

" If you please. Sir, the butcher has brought the 
meat," said the damsel who waited on me in 
lodgings I occupied at another curacy. " Why do 
you tell me ?'* " Because, Sir, Missus is gone out 
for the day." On questioning the girl, I found 
she did not know the weight of the joint, or the 
time required to roast it ; moreover, she had never 
done anything in the cooking line, and there was 
no clock in the kitchen. I sent her first to the 
butcher, to learn the weight of the meat, and then 
to a neighbour, to know how long it ought to be 
subjected to the action of the kitchen fire. Having 
mastered these points, my next direction to Anne 
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was to make a Christmas-day fire in the kitchen 
grate, to put down the mutton when I rang the 
bell once, to take it up when I rang twice, and, 
whHe it was roasting, to baste it sans intermis- 
sion. The result was, a dish fit fco set before a 
king. 

At these lodgings my rooms were light, warm, 
and in every way comfortable ; and when my 
thoughts turned to the discomforts and annoyances 
to which a cousin of mine was at that time exposed, 
I could not but confess, " My lot had fallen in a 
fair place.*' Poor fellow ! on paying him a visit, 
I found him lodging in a roadside public-house. 
Expressing my surprise at finding him in such 
quarters, he told me the Bishop insisted on his 
residing in the parish, although this miserable 
hostelry was the only house at which he could 
obtain lodgings. The whitewashed walls of Wil- 
liam's sitting-room were beautified with such 
engravings as are usually found in a public-house 
parlour. There was the " Prodigal's Return," by 
which it appeared that the young rake found his 
way home before he had worn out his top-boots 
and leathers ; the portrait of a celebrated racer, a 
naval engagement, and " Innocence Betrayed," a 
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group of three figures, an old man, a middle-aged 
woman, and a young girl. A deal table stood in 
the centre of the room, and aroimd it three or four 
rush-bottom chairs, with very straight backs, on 
each of which, with one exception, a pile of books 
was heaped, the room having neither shelves nor 
cupboards. There was, of course, an oval mahogany 
tea-tray standing in one of the comers, with the 
addition of a hand-belL This was all the fomi- 
ture the room contained. As I tooka hasty survey 
of the beggarly apartment, I heartily pitied its 
occupier, the son of a beneficed clergyman, a 
Master of Arts, and recently the head master of a 
grammar-schooL My voice or my looks betrayed 
my feelings, for he immediately began to give me 
an account of the inconveniences and annoyances 
of his locale. His sitting-room, or " the parlour," 
as it was called by the hostess and her maid of all- 
work, was bounded on the north by the tap-room, 
and on the east by the bar. This proximity would 
have been less objectionable, had the walls been 
thicker, and had the parlour door not admitted 
both sound and tobacco-smoke, at the top as well 
as at the bottom. The parson in his parlour was, 
nolens volens, made cognizant of the conversations 
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carried on by his northern and eastern neighbour*- 
conversations, alas ! too frequently unfit for clerical 
ears; and, as if this were not enough to try the 
good man's fortitude, his bed-room had its own 
peculiar vexations. 

The reader may be inclined to ask, how did he 
bear these upstairs and downstairs troubles ? Like 
a Christian. In the words of one of Dr. Watts's 
"divine songs," "he endured what couldn't be 
mended." 

Some clergymen, by way, as it would seem, of 
making themselves personally acquainted with 
every discomfort and inconvenience which may 
befall a country curate, prefer a temporary to a 
permanent engagement. A friend of mine, in the 
early part of his professional career, manifested 
this love of change. On one occasion he imdertook 
the care of a parish for six months, during the 
absence of the incimibent, an entire stranger to 
him. In due time the Vicar returned to his post. 
On my friend taking leave, he shook him cordially 
by the hand, thanked him for his services, and 
wished him good-bye in the most friendly terms ; 
but he did not pull out his purse. The employS, 
although a shy and proud man, mustered up 
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courage enough to give utterance to the word 
stipend. The employer nonchalantly replied, " Ah, 
with regard to stipend — ^let me see, I don't think 
I have money enough in the house ; upon second 
thoughts, I remember I have not. I would give 
you a cheque, but I don't know how I stand at 
my banker's ; so, what say you to taking those two 
promising colts in the paddock, and crying quits?" 
After considering the proposal a few minutes, my 
friend consented to be paid in horse-flesh, instead 
of the current coin of the realm. 

The same Mend, a few years afterwards, while 
serving a temporary curacy, being obliged to 
absent himself on " urgent private affairs," engaged 
a junior fellow of a college in the neighbouring 
university to supply his place. On the day before 
leaving home, he received his pro. tern, representa- 
tive at the parsonage, and, besides giving him an 
excellent dinner, he introduced him to the cellar, 
and begged him not to spare its contents. At the 
end of three weeks, the stipulated period of my 
friend's absence, he returned, and, on parting with 
the young fellow, paid him — ^in bank notes. A 
few days afterwards, my friend, on going to his 
cellar, found it contained exactly the same number 
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of bottles (two dozen and a half) as when he left 
home ; but the bottles, then full, were now empty. 
He confessed he did expect to find a bottle or two 
unopened ; but he did not blame his locum tenens 
for availing himself of the unrestricted permission 
he had given him. He sent an order to his wine 
merchant for a fresh supply, and thought no more 
about it. 

The following day, some parochial business made 
it necessary for him to call at the public-house in 
the village. On presenting himself at the bar, the 
first thing that met his eye was a large slate 
panel, which obtruded itself on the notice of every 
one who entered the "Black Bear." Upon this 
tablet was inscribed, in very legible characters, 
" The Rev. Augustus Loftus — ^a bottle of gin." In 
a line below, " Ditto," and under that the same 
item was repeated half a dozen times ; but these 
items did not occur in unbroken succession — ^they 
were interspersed with " Pipes and tobacco." As 
soon as my proud, bashftd friend recovered from 
his surprise, he demanded an explanation of these 
libellous inscriptions. It was soon given : the 
reverend gentleman who had so ably supplied his 
place during his absence, finding no gin in the 
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cellar, and no tobacco in the cupboard of the 
rectory, had run up a score for these articles in 
his employer's name. 

I escaped one of the inconveniences to which 
the subalterns in our profession are liable, by re- 
fusing to become the curate of an incumbent who 
held two livings. There is an arrangement some- 
times made in such cases between the pluralist 
and his coadjutor, which I cannot but think incon- 
venient, and somewhat derogatory to the dignity 
of the clerical character. It takes place when the 
holder of two pieces of preferment, instead of 
residing constantly upon one of them, and his 
curate on the other, chooses to reside six months 
in each parish alternately. The curate accordingly 
goes up and down from one Uving to the other, 
and hence is called a bucket-curate. These semi- 
cures are sometimes sought after by young men 
recently in Orders, on accoimt of the opportimity 
they afford of working sermons double tides. I 
am happy to say it neyer fell to my lot to be a 
bucketeer. 

When I entered the profession, clerical agents 
had but recently spl*ung into existence. The ad- 
vertisement of one of these harpies soon fell in 
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my way. On calling at his office he informed me 
the information I desired was to be found in the 
vellmn folio lying before him, but that it could be 
opened only by a golden key, in other words, by 
the payment of a guinea. I placed in his hand 
the key, and he unlocked the leaves. Turning to 
a page inscribed " curacies," he read to me the par- 
ticulars of a cure then vacant. " That advertise- 
ment I read in the * Times,' " I said. " Well, Sir, 
I rather think it did appear in the * Times.' " He 
then favoured me with the details of another. 
" That is from the * Post.' " " You are again right. 
Sir." He was half way through another adver- 
tisement when I stopped him by saying, " That has 
appeared in the * Chronicle.' " " Yes." " Does 
your book contain any curacies that have not been 
advertised in the public papers P" " Well, no. Sir, 
but then — " I turned on my heel and left the 
spider in his hole, and I dare say it was not long 
before he caught another clerical fly. 

Advertising agents remind me of their confrhreSy 
the auctioneers. What quick-witted fellows they 
are ! Nothing escapes their notice ; they take ad- 
vantage of everything that comes in their way. 
I was in an auction-room when a cottage om^e 
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was submitted to pubKc competition. The orator 
in the rostrum having given a grandiloquent de- 
scription of the property, and expatiated on the 
salubrity of the air, the excellent society of the 
neighbourhood, and the goodness of the roads, 
concluded his oration by informing the audience 
that the cottage stood near the church, the pulpit 
of which was filled by a clergyman worthy of being 
called ApoUos the Second. 

It might have been this auctioneer who, being 
about to start his son in life, allowed him to choose 
between two professions, the clerical and the ham- 
merical. When the time came for the young man 
to declare his choice, his father thus addressed 
him, " Well, Tom, which pulpit do you choose P" 

To what a wonderfiil extent the practice of ad- 
vertising is carried in the present day ! and as 
regards our profession it is employed not alto- 
gether haphazard. For example, its unbeneficed 
members are comparatively but little assailed by 
advertisements sent through the post ; but no 
sooner do the newspapers announce that a clergy- 
man has obtained preferment, than he is over- 
whelmed with tradesmen's circulars. I have 
noticed that wine-merchants generally lead the 
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van in this attack upon the pockets of the recently 
beneficed, and the booksellers bring up the rear. 
I have no doubt this is designedly done. These 
tradesmen are acquainted with our habits, they 
know a parson will stock his cellar before he fills 
the shelves of his library. 

On leaving my first curacy it became necessary 
I should be provided with a testimonial bearing 
the signatures of three beneficed clergymen, testi- 
fying that I was sound in doctrine, and of good 
behaviour. Having copied on a sheet of paper the 
ujsual form, I put it into my pocket on an evening 
when I was going to a ball. I did this knowing 
I should meet several of my clerical neighbours, 
and I contrived, at three different times, during a 
cessation in the dancing, to withdraw a rector or a 
vicar firom the ball-room into the adjoining library, 
where I obtained his autograph. Through how 
many balances, ladies' -chains, grandes-promenades, 
&c., &c., that testimonial of orthodoxy and morality 
was whisked in the course of the evening, it is 
impossible for me to say. So grave a docmnent 
never, perhaps, underwent such a shaking, and 
after it had been subjected to this frolicsome agita- 
tion, it was dignified by the sign-manual of the 
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Right Reverend Father in God, Obadiah> by- 
Divine Permission Lord Bishop of Timbuctoo. 

Of this Bishop the following story is told : — ^His 
Lordship was examining a candidate for Holy- 
Orders, who was more deficient in theology than 
in brains. Among other questions the Bishop 
asked him, " If you were in company with persons 
who impugn the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, how 
would you defend it P'' " My Lord, I feel hurt by 
your supposing that I keep such company." " If, 
however, you were accidentally to find yourself 
in the company of Unitarians, and they were to 
attack you, what course would you pursue P " 
" Can you doubt, my Lord, what I should do P I 
should of course leave the room instantly." 



CHAPTER II. 



(( 



Oh ! why are farmers made so coarse, 
Or clergy made so fine ?'* Cowpee. 



My parishioners — Pott and Potts — ^A good churchman — ^Tithe 
dinner — ^A long grace — Crow Fair — The beau of a ball— 
She's a Belgian — ^A pony for sale — Special Providence— 
A ghost — ^Mysterious sounds — ^A French giant. 

It is time I should say sometliing about my 
parishioners. One of the first things a village 
pastor has to do, on coming to a new cure, is to 
get familiar with the names and faces of his flock. 
In my first parish this was an easy task, but in 
one of my subsequent curacies I had some trouble, 
in consequence of there being no less than seven 
families of the same name, related to one another, 
and all of them, with one exception, farmers. To 
increase a stranger's bewilderment, these famiKes 
mustered I cannot tell how many Georges, Henrys, 
WiUiams, and Thomases, besides a host of other 
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cellar^ and no tobacco in the cupboard of the 
rectory, had run up a score for these articles in 
his employer's name. 

I escaped one of the inconveniences to which 
the subalterns in our profession are liable, by re- 
fusing to become the curate of an incumbent who 
held two livings. There is an arrangement some- 
times made in such cases between the pluralist 
and his coadjutor, which I cannot but think incon- 
venient, and somewhat derogatory to the dignity 
of the clerical character. It takes place when the 
holder of two pieces of preferment, instead of 
residing constantly upon one of them, and his 
curate on the other, chooses to reside six months 
in each parish alternately. The curate accordingly 
goes up and down from one Uving to the other, 
and hence is called a bucket-curate. These semi- 
cures are sometimes sought after by young men 
recently in Orders, on account of the opportimity 
they afford of working sermons double tides. I 
am happy to say it neyer fell to my lot to be a 
bucketeer. 

When I entered the profession, clerical agents 
had but recently spl*ung into existence. The ad- 
vertisement of one of these harpies soon fell in 
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my way. On calling at his office lie informed me 
the information I desired was to be found in the 
vellmn folio lying before him, but that it could be 
opened only by a golden key, in other words, by 
the payment of a guinea. I placed in his hand 
the key, and he unlocked the leaves. Turning to 
a page inscribed *' curacies," he read to me the par- 
ticulars of a cure then vacant. " That advertise- 
ment I read in the ' Times,' " I said. " Well, Sir, 
I rather think it did appear in the * Times.' " He 
then favoured me with the details of another. 
" That is from the ' Post.' " " You are again right. 
Sir." He was half way through another adver- 
tisement when I stopped him by saying, " That has 
appeared in the * Chronicle.' " "Yes." "Does 
your book contain any curacies that have not been 
advertised in the public papers P" " Well, no, Sir, 
but then — " I turned on my heel and left the 
spider in his hole, and I dare say it was not long 
before he caught another clerical fly. 

Advertising agents remind me of their confrhreSy 
the auctioneers. What quick-witted fellows they 
are ! Nothing escapes their notice ; they take ad- 
vantage of everything that comes in their way. 
I was in an auction-room when a cottage omee 
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the information I desired was to be found in the 
vellmn folio lying before him, but that it could be 
opened only by a golden key, in other words, by 
the payment of a guinea. I placed in his hand 
the key, and he unlocked the leaves. Turning to 
a page inscribed " curacies," he read to me the par- 
ticulars of a cure then vacant. " That advertise- 
ment I read in the ' Times,' " I said. " Well, Sir, 
I rather think it did appear in the * Times.' '' He 
then favoured me with the details of another. 
" That is from the ' Post.' " " You are again right, 
Sir." He was half way through another adver- 
tisement when I stopped him by saying, " That has 
appeared in the * Chronicle.' " "Yes." "Does 
your book contain any curacies that have not been 
advertised in the public papers P" " Well, no, Sir, 
but then — " I turned on my heel and left the 
spider in his hole, and I dare say it was not long 
before he caught another clerical fly. 

Advertising agents remind me of their confreres, 
the auctioneers. What quick-witted fellows they 
are ! Nothing escapes their notice ; they take ad- 
vantage of everything that comes in their way. 
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my way. On calling at his office he informed me 
the information I desired was to be found in the 
vellmn folio lying before him, but that it could be 
opened only by a golden key, in other words, by 
the payment of a guinea. I placed in his hand 
the key, and he unlocked the leaves. Turning to 
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I rather think it did appear in the * Times.' " He 
then favoured me with the details of another. 
" That is from the ' Post.' " " You are again right. 
Sir." He was half way through another adver- 
tisement when I stopped him by saying, " That has 
appeared in the 'Chronicle.'" "Yes." "Does 
your book contain any curacies that have not been 
advertised in the public papers P" " Well, no, Sir, 
but then — " I turned on my heel and left the 
spider in his hole, and I dare say it was not long 
before he caught another clerical fly. 

Advertising agents remind me of their confrhres, 
the auctioneers. What quick-witted fellows they 
are ! Nothing escapes their notice ; they take ad- 
vantage of everything that comes in their way. 
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stood up on a chair in the middle of the marquee ; 
this was the signal for the whole party to rise. 
I then read the grace, to which they listened at- 
tentively. On my descent from the chair, the 
clatter of knives and forks, and the usual noise and 
bustle of a public dinner ensued, and when the 
repast was over I was requested by the Chairman 
of the Committee to return thanks. Again I stood 
on the rush bottom with a written thanksgiving in 
my hand; but whether it was owing to the im- 
English length of my grace before meat, or to the 
disinclining-to-move effects of a hearty meal, I 
know not, but only a small number rose from their 
seats, and many of the risers gracelessly left the 
tent; moreover, silence could not be obtained. 
There I stood, a black pillar rising out of a plain 
of white table-cloth, and amid a Babel of sounds I 
maintained my imenviable eminence till I felt a 
gentle pull at my coat-tail, and a voice behind me 
whispered, "They won't stand it." I took the 
benefit of the hint, quietly dropped down on the 
floor of my rostrum, and slipped the unuttered 
praise into my pocket. 

This was not meant as an act of discourtesy to 
me personally. I had, indeed, no reason to com- 
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plain of my parisliioiiers in this respect. On the 
contrary, they manifested, in many ways, a friendly 
feeling towards me. For instance, a yeoman of 
my parish was in the habit, as soon as I rose from 
my knees in the pulpit after preaching, of giving 
his head a jerk, and winking at me. This he con- 
sidered tantamount to saying, "How are youP" 
and I have no doubt he left the church with the 
impression that he had behaved quite polite to the 
gentleman upstairs. Neither had another member 
of my congregation the least suspicion of being 
guilty of rudeness when, meeting me on my way 
to attend a visitation, he thus accosted me : " I 
s'pose. Sir, you be going to Crow Fair ?" 

Let me mention one or two less equivocal 
instances of the friendly feeling of my parishioners. 
During a Christmas vacation, I received from the 
head of a " Seminary for yoimg Ladies" an invita- 
tion to a dance. On my arrival at " Montpelier 
House," I found Miss Stifastarch, its mistress, and 
four young ladies, in the ball-room. I was intro- 
duced to the eldest. Miss Scales, the music teacher, 
and to the three others by their respective names ; 
and I was informed they were pupils who remained 
at the establishment during the vacation. Miss 
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Stifastarch fiirther informed me that she had been 
in the " scholastic line" a quarter of a century ; 
but I suspect her memory had not kept pace with 
the flight of time, which is proverbially rapid; 
her appearance was " very genteel," with manners 
to match. The pupils standing by her side had 
hardly reached their premihre jeunesse; they were 
prettyish, bashful, and shy. The salle-a-danser 
was the room which at other times bore a name 
less agreeable to the ears of Miss Stifastarch^a 
young ladies. A rat- tat- tat at the street-door was 
now heard, and presently three or four young 
ladies entered the ball-room, and the ceremony of 
introduction was again gone through. These 
entries and introductions were several times 
repeated. Every one of the young ladies, I was 
informed, was either a pupil, an ex-pupil, or the 
sister, or the cousia of a pupil, or of an ex-pupil of 
Miss Stifastarch's. Each time the door opened, I 
expected to see a male biped enter, but no such 
creature made its appearance. Our hostess now 
playfully proposed to count noses. Accordingly, 
having reckoned up our olfactory excrescences, she 
announced that the whole party had assembled, 
and requested us to form ourselves into a quadrille 
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square. Surprised and alarmed by this announce- 
ment, I asked, "Where are the other gentlemen?" 
To my inquiry, the head of the seminary replied 
by expressing her regret that both the other gentle- 
men whom she had invited were obUged to decline 
her invitation, one by professional engagements, 
the other by indisposition. She was not surprised, 
she confessed, at Mr. Smith not being able to be 
present, as he was in such extensive practice as a 
surgeon ; and Mr. Brown, of Somerset House, was 
unfortunately confined to his lodgings by a severe 
cold in his head. She went on to assure me that, 
had they joined us, I should have foimd them very 
nice young men. 

Reader, didst thou ever hear of a young divine 
in such a predicament — ^in a ball-room with nine- 
teen girls in book-muslin, besides Miss Stifastarch 
in black satin, and Miss Scales in blue silk, and 
not a coat there with a tail to it except my own P 
I felt warm and uncomfortable. I saw the trap 
into which I had fallen. It was plain the mistress 
of Montpelier House had kept back her communi- 
cation respecting Messrs. Smith and Brown tiU 
the last moment, for fear I should bolt before the 
ball began. Well, thought I, I am prettily taken 
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in. To bolt or not to bolt, was the question. 
Good nature or vanity suggested, " For the sake 
of the poor girls, don't turn sulky." I neither 
bolted nor sulked, but, gulping down my rising 
choler, I walked up to our entertainer, and re- 
quested the honour of dancing the first quadrille 
with her. She obligingly consented. Miss Scales 
screwed herself up on the music-stool, and the 
ball was opened. On the word of a true man, I 
danced the first set of quadrilles no less than 
twenty-one times in the course of that memorable 
evening. I am certain of it ; for, after leading 
out the black satin, I danced with each of the 
muslins, and my last partner was the lady in blue. 
This was my first and last appearance at Mont- 
pelier House in any character but that of a morn- 
ing caller. "Will the reader pardon me for adding, 
that some of my too partial friends consider this 
little incident as illustrative of two traits in my 
character — amiability and industry ? 

During the same Christmas-tide, I was invited 
to another ball, at which I danced with a fair Hol- 
landaise. Our vis-d-vis possessing considerable 
personal attraction, I asked my partner if she 
knew the lady. Her answer was, "All I know 
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of her is that she's a Belgian/' The tone in 
which these words were spoken, instantly reminded 
me that Holland and Belgium were at that moment 
at war. Being by natural disposition, as well as 
by profession, a man of peace, I determined to 
observe a strict neutrality; and, lest my having 
danced with Holland should be misconstrued by 
Belgium, I took care in the course of the evening 
to solicit the honour of dancing with her very 
pretty representative. That night I retired to my 
couch with the satisfactory reflection that^ so far 
as I represented England on that occasion, she had 
not been placed in a false position with either of 
the belligerent powers. 

Finding my parochial perambulations too fa- 
tiguing, I began to make inquiries for a pony, 
and was soon informed a gentleman who lived in 
the parish had one he wished to sell. I called at 
his house, and found him and his pony in a small 
walled garden. The little animal was grazing a 
grass plot about three times its own length, and 
twice as wide as a dining-table. The owner stood 
by its side, on a gravel walk bordered with box, 
holding in one hand the pony's halter, and in the 
other Thomson's "Seasons," bound in pomona 
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green. I introduced myself, mentioned the object 
of my call, looked at the pony, and declined to 
purchase. 

A country pastor is obliged, sometimes, to suffer 
an innocent prejudice, or a harmless error, to pass 
imnoticed. In such cases, argument is out of the 
question : it would produce bewilderment instead 
of conviction. I was speaking one day to a 
parishioner on the goodness of the Almighty, as 
manifested in the dispensations of his Providence. 
To this she cordially assented, and gave the fol- 
lowing instance of God's foreseeing the wants of 
his creatures: "I dare say you remember. Sir, 
the violent storms of wind that prevailed in the 
spring of 1833 ; I have heard there were more 
ebns blown down than was ever before known ; and 
in the autumn of that year we had the cholera, 
for the first time in England, and thousands of 
people died of it. Now coffins, you know, are 
made of elm ; these trees, therefore, were doubt- 
less blown down on purpose to supply the extra 
nimiber of coffins which Providence foresaw would 
be required before the year ended." This worthy 
woman being ignorant that some trees have only 
horizontal roots, drew a pious but not a true con- 
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elusion from the prostration of trees of this class, 
when acted upon by a high wind. I could not 
but respect the principle from which this harmless 
error sprang. 

It was during the second visitation of this pesti- 
lence that a man said to me, " I am afraid, Sir, it 
will not be long before the deceased that is going 
about will pay us a visit ?" I replied, *' I fear 
the cholera. Job, more than I fear ghosts." " And 
so do I," rejoined my matter-of-fact parishioner. 

I have never had the privilege of meeting a 
ghost, but I do not despair of enjoying that dis- 
tinction, having already been thrice in one night 
an ear- witness of most mysterious and appalling 
sounds, which seemed to betoken the proximity of 
a visitant from the world of spirits. I was sitting 
alone in my parlour on a winter's evening, when 
there fell on my ear a low moan, which appeared 
to come from a short distance inmiediately in front 
of my cottage, which stood on the sea-shore, near 
the mouth of a harbour. The night was dark and 
stormy. I listened and heard it again. I was 
still listening when my housekeeper came into the 
room, and asked if I had heard any one groaning 
outside the house. She told me her husband and 
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herself had heard two groans as they sat in the 
kitchen, and that he was gone out with a lantern 
to search for the poor creature, who was evidently 
in great pain. We now heard Aaron calling out 
Where are you P but there was no reply by word 
orcry. After a long seareh he came in, having 
found no one dead or dying. We could do no 
more that night, but we feared the morning sun 
would reveal some ghastly object. Aaron and 
Charlotte retired to rest at their usual hour. There 
were no inmates of the cottage besides ourselves. 
They were in bed and asleep, and I was in my 
chamber preparing to follow their example, when 
a noise like the falling of a very heavy weight 
shook the house. It seemed to come from the 
kitchen, and startled from their slumber my house- 
keeper and her husband, who slept in the room 
over it. I snatched up my candle, ran downstairs, 
and in less than a minute I was in the kitchen, 
which presented nothing unusual in its appearance ; 
no ghost, no human being, not even a cat was 
there. Everything was in its proper place; the 
cupboards held only their appropriate contents ; no 
soimd of any sort was to be heard ; not a mouse 
stirred, the clock did not tick, and the chimney 
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was noiseless as well as smokeless. Having care- 
fully searched each room on the ground floor, and 
pried into every hole and comer without finding 
anything to account for the loud and sudden noise 
which had "frightened my house from its pro- 
priety," I returned to my chamber, imdressed, and 
got into bed. I was lying awake, thinking of the 
inexplicable soimds we had heard, and wondering 
whether there was any connection between them, 
when my eye happening to take the direction of 
the door, I saw it open a very little way. I laid 
quite still and was not at all alarmed. Now I 
thought comes the denotiement. My window was 
imcurtaiaed, the moon had by that time risen, and 
threw her light across the room, so that no corporeal 
form could enter without coming into the sheen of 
her beams. I kept my eye steadfastly fixed on the 
door. How long I watched I cannot say ; sooner 
or later, however, I fell asleep, and did not awake 
till my usual hour of rising. As soon as I got 
downstairs my housekeeper followed me into the 
breakfast-parlour with the kettle. " Well, Char- 
lotte, have you made any discoveries this morn- 
ing?'' "Oh! Sir, we have found it all out.'' Be- 
fore giving her explanation I must make the reader 
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acquainted with a circumstance connected with 
the locality of my habitation. Along the line of 
"Preventive Stations" on the coast on which I 
then resided, it was customary every evening to 
pass a letter-bag from the west to the east, by 
means of the coast-guardmen on duty. Accord- 
ingly, across the harbour, close to which, as I have 
already mentioned, my cottage stood, this bag was 
nightly passed in a boat. Now, it often happened 
in stormy weather that the letter-carrier on the 
west shore of the harbour had some difficulty in 
maMng himself heard by his mate on the opposite 
shore, where the boat was kept. On the night in 
question the occidental, being en route with the 
mail, chanced to pick up the horn of a heifer, and 
it struck him that by cutting off the tip, and thus 
converting it into a speaking-trumpet, his " boat- 
a-hoy !" would more readily reach the ears of the 
man on the other side of the harbour. On arriv- 
ing at the hailing point, therefore, he put the 
horn to his mouth, and the mournful notes it sent 
forth, then heard by us for the first time, had 
"harrowed up our souls." The loud and mys- 
terious soimd within doors was satisfactorily ac- 
counted for by the weight of a large old-fashioned 
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clock having fallen from its liighest elevation upon 
the stone floor. In making my search I had 
omitted to look into the clock-case. The proba- 
bility of the clock- weight having occasioned the 
noise had, however, presented itself to Aaron^s 
mind, but not until I had returned to my room 
and was in bed. To appease his wife's fears he 
stole quietly downstairs, and ascertained the fact ; 
but as he returned, on reaching the landing-place, 
being, I suppose, perturbed in spirit, he turned to 
the right instead of directing his steps to the left. 
No sooner, however, had he turned the handle of 
my door than he became aware of his mistake, and 
let the bolt slip noiselessly back again, and then 
on tip-toe regained his own quarters. Thus a 
night of mysteries ended in nothing but a common- 
place elucidation of them. 

It is well known that a person in bed is more 
susceptible of alarm than when he is up and dressed, 
probably because he feels he is in a more defence- 
less state. I was lying in bed one morning, in a 
hotel in Paris, when some one knocked at my 
door. I took it for granted that the knocker was 
one of the servants of the house. My permission 
to enter was no sooner given than in walked a man 
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nearer seven than six feet in height, and otherwise 
of gigantic proportions, besides being terrifically 
bearded and moustached. He was dressed in a 
showy uniform, and a formidable sword dangled 
by his side. In his right hand he held a paper 
which, from its size and the large official seal 
attached to it, I thought could be nothing else 
than a lettre de cachet. In the giant's other hand 
was a thick narrow book, fastened with a broad 
brass clasp. He presented the paper ; and I own 
I was alarmed, and my hand shook as I took it. 
I exclaimed mentally, I am arrested ! what have I 
done ! what have I said ! In that book he is 
about to inscribe an inventory of my efiects. "With 
a throbbing heart I opened the letter, and a single 
glance restored my composure. It was nothing 
more terrible than an order from the Grand Cham- 
berlain of the Tuilleries, authorizing the servants 
of the palace to show me its interior. I had for- 
gotten that, ten days before, I had solicited this 
order of the Due de Chateaubriand. The gigantic 
swordsman next presented the book, and I foimd 
I had to enter in it the exact time of my receiving 
the chamberlain's letter, and to verify the entry 
by my signature. For this purpose it was neces- 
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sary I should get out of bed ; and when I stood on 
the floor the contrast between my figure and that 
of the Frenchman's was so ridiculous, I felt strongly 
inclined to laugh, although the comparison was to 
my disadvantage; his tall, brawny frame being 
incased in regimentals, while my puny person had 
no other covering than a night-shirt, somewhat of 
the shortest. Thus costumed, I sat down at a 
table to make the required entry and signature. 
It then occurred to me that, as this fine gentleman 
came from a palace, he would doubtless expect a 
douceur for discharging the duties of his office. 
I rose therefore, and traversed the room in search 
of my trousers, in the pocket of which was my 
purse, and thus exhibited for the second time my 
by-no-means columnar legs. I must however do 
the Gaul the justice to say that, during this ex- 
hibition, not a hair of his moustache moved. 
Having presented him with a five-franc piece, he 
took off his feathered cocked hat, and made me a 
dignified conge. I made him a low bow in return. 



CHAPTER III. 



" Feol what you read, and read as you feel." 



Beading the Liturgy — Advantage of elocution to the clergy — 
Briefs — Self-possession — Mistakes — Bad readers — ^A naval 
captain-chaplain — Ultra-anti-satanio divine — A formula 
— Deaf parson — Occasional prayers — ^A London hospital — 
A female congregation — Surplice impounded— The hood — 
Irregular attendance at church — The sacraments. 

An elocutionist may teach a man to read a prayer, 
but he cannot teach him to pray it. Trained 
readers are generally declaimers. It is not imtil 
a reader can forget he is speaking in public, that 
he can pray the prayers he utters aloud. No 
general rule on this subject is better than that 
given by our English Roscius to a young clergy- 
man : " Feel what you read, and read as you feel/' 
I think there can be no doubt that it is mainly 
owing to the Liturgy being so generally read in a 
tone of declamation, instead of supplication, that it 
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makes so Kttle impression on our congregations. 
Wlien this stilted bawling is not the result of 
elocutionary training, it arises from the want of 
self-possession, which only practice can give. 
Whenever I hear the prayers bellowed, I am 
reminded of the prophet's sarcasm, " Peradventure 
he sleepeth, and must be awaked." 

It is not to be expected that every clergyman 
should be a master of elocution ; but it is much to be 
wished that no one entered a reading-desk or pulpit 
whose pronunciation is so incorrect as to bring 
before the minds of his hearers images subversive 
of devotional feeling. I knew a London curate 
who, by mispronouncing the second word of the 
Apostolic blessing, was wont to dismiss his congre- 
gation with the recollection uppermost in their 
minds of that pudding which generally accompanies 
a boiled leg of pork. 

When I entered the profession, "Briefs," as 
they were called, had not been superseded by 
" Royal Letters." It soon fell to my lot to read 
one of those documents, alike remarkable for 
courtly phraseology and legal tautology; and I 
took it into my head I would read it as the Asso- 
ciate in a Court of Law reads the instruments put 
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in as evidence ; in other words, to gabble it. I 
began, therefore, to read as fast as I could give 
utterance to articulate sounds ; and at this pace I 
got through the titles of his Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty, the year of the reign, the name of the parish, 
&c., in favour of which the Brief was granted ; 
but, by the time I had got to its subject-matter, I 
came to a fiill stop in the middle of a sentence. I 
panted for breath, and made so long a pause that 
the congregation thought I was taken ill. I never 
made a second attempt to gaUop a Brief, having 
found out it is not every one who can sit a horse 
that can ride a race. 

Self-possession, the first requisite in a pubKc 
speaker, is not soon gained by one of a nervous tem- 
perament, as I know from my own experience. I 
never lost my presence of mind, however, so 
entirely as to lose my place, and not be able to find 
it again, as was the case with the Reader at a 
London chapel, at which, on that particular occa- 
sion, I was one of the congregation. Having read 
the Second Lesson, he opened the Prayer Book, 
and, after turning the leaves backwards and for- 
wards several times to find the place where he was 
to resume the service, he was obKged to caU to his 
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aid the clerk, who, standing up upon liis seat, and 
leaning over the front of the reading-desk, found 
out the starting-place for the perplexed parson. 

Absence of mind is a still more frequent cause 
of mistakes in the reading-desk. An old friend 
of mine, one Sunday, performed at a funeral imme- 
diately before Evening Prayer. From the grave, 
he went direct to the desk, and began the service 
with the Nunc dimittis, and read no more of the 
service than what follows that hymn. His having 
80 recently read from the desk the fifteenth chap- 
ter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, as the 
Burial Lesson, was probably the cause of the 
mistake. When the abbreviated vespers were 
over, he was told of the omission before he went 
into the pulpit. Being a man of ready wit, before 
giving out his text he thus addressed the congre- 
gation : ** My brethren, I find there has been a 
little mistake ; but no one is to blame." 

Mistakes made in the reading-desk are more 
painful than blunders committed in the pulpit. 
Who is not pained to hear mistakes which betray 
a vamnt or wandering mind on the part of the 
officiating minister P An instance occurs to me. 
One of those clerical dandies who wear diamond 
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rings, while in the desk waiting for the conclusion 
of the voluntary, was observed to regard the bauble 
on his finger with evident admiration. When the 
organ ceased, the prig, with a lackadasical air, 
began the service by saying, " If we say that we 
have no ring.^^ 

AjaY inadvertence which induces a smile, or 
intrudes into the mind ideas either irreverent or 
unsuitable to the house of prayer, is much to be 
deplored. I had at one time a neighbour, a half- 
cracked D.D., who continued to pray for George 
the Fourth for several months after his Majesty's 
decease. When I have the honour of meeting the 
Pope, I intend asking his Holiness — supposing the 
King's soul to have been at the time in purgatory — 
whether these post-mortem prayers, being so un- 
designedly, would " take off a peck of purgatorial 
coals?" 

Memory presents to me a friend, now no more 
— one to whom Providence gave not talent, but 
who possessed, what is more desirable, a good 
conscience. When the Order of Council came out, 
enjoining the clergy to omit the name of Caroline, 
consort of George the Immaculate, in the prayer 
for the Royal Family, this conscientious man, 
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feeling himself bound to obey the commands of 
" the powers that be," but at the same time believ- 
ing this ill-used lady stood in need of the prayers 
of Christian people, he surmounted the difficulty 
presented by these conflicting considerations, by 
praying for " her late Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales." 

A college friend one Sunday read prayers for 
me. His voice in conversation was particularly 
agreeable ; but, when raised above that pitch, its 
tone and quality changed, and it became of the 
opposite character. My friend, moreover, did not 
read well — so far from it, indeed, that in my 
opinion he stood A 1 on the list of bad readers. I 
was the preacher that afternoon. Neither of us 
had previously officiated in the presence of the 
other. While coming down the pulpit stairs, I 
said to myself, " If Lothian should tate it into his 
head to praise my delivery in the pulpit, he will 
perhaps expect me to compliment him on his per- 
formance in the desk, and to do so would go sorely 
against my conscience." I was saved, however, the 
excoriation, by my friend saying to me, " Domino, 
I make it a point never to give a man my opinion 
of his preaching." "That is my rule too," I 

E 
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repKed, *'and I extend it to reading." My friend 
had doubtless assigned to me the same distinction 
as a preacher that I had allotted to him as a 
reader. 

As I am speaking of bad reading, I cannot 
refrain from teUing a story, although the hero of 
it wore a blue coat. It was the custom of a friend 
of mine, on Sunday evenings, to read one of Blair's 
Sermons to his household. It happened lie was 
absent from home one Sunday, when an old naval 
captain, who was staying at his house, being aware 
of his friend's practice, volunteered to be the reader 
for that evening. The wife of the absent host, my 
informant, accepted his offer. The family and 
servants assembled in the library, and the gallant 
chaplain began his sermon. It soon became evident 
that his education had not embraced elocution. 
Having made all sorts of blunders, miscalled 
words, scattered accents about, to fall wherever they 
pleased, always emphasising the wrong word, and 
putting punctuation at defiance, he came to this 
sentence : " A perfect character is not to be met 
with in this world ; it is a chimera." He read 
boldly up to the last word, at which, however, he 
shied ; but, on charging it a second time, he cleared 
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the difficulty, and, in a confident tone, informed 
his hearers that a perfect character is not to be 
met with in this world ; it is — ^a chere amie. 

It is undoubtedly commendable in a parson to 
hold the great enemy of man in the utmost aver- 
sion and contempt ; but I have heard of only one 
clergyman who manifested this feeling in a manner 
perceptible by the eye. In reading the various 
services, this ultra-anti-Satanic divine was in the 
habit of spitting three times after giving utterance 
to the word devil. **I do this,*' he said, "to 
cleanse my mouth from the pollution of that foul 
name." He found the public baptism of infants 
the most expectorative of the services. 

It was a less offensive but scarcely a more par- 
donable practice adopted by a London incumbent. 
In reading the chapter of Daniel which narrates 
the dedication of the image set up by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the plain of Dura, the narrative, as the 
reader may remember, mentions three or four 
times the great officers of the kingdom present, 
and the various musical instruments used on the 
occasion. This probably short-winded parson was 
in the habit of reading each enumeration in the 
first instance, but afterwards substituted for it this 

E 2 
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formula : " the same gentlemen, and band as be- 
fore." 

A liberty of this kind cannot be justified. There 
is, however, a fault of an opposite character, which 
is almost as painful to the devout worshipper ; I 
mean when a Reader displays more elocutionary 
skiU than devotional feeling. A friend of mine 
mcceeded a man who could not tolerate bad read- 
ing, even in the occupant of the desk below him. 
This fastidiousness occasioned him firequent annoy- 
ance, as his clerk, like most of his fellows, scattered 
his accents and emphases at random. Seldom was 
a service performed without his receiving from the 
Vicar, when it was over, either the correction of a 
fault in his elocution, or some general instruction 
in the art of reading. It happened one Sunday 
that Amen, in making the response, " Lord have 
mercy upon us," laid an imcommonly strong em- 
phasis on the last word. The elocutionist got the 
better of the parson. " John ! " he cried from the 
reading-desk, " how many times have I told you, 
by laying the emphasis on us, you make the petition 
refer only to you and me." 

I was reading prayers in this church, when I 
perceived, at the lower end, some person with a 
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hat on. Having finished the prayer I was read- 
ing when I made this discovery, I leaned over 
the desk, and said to the clerk, ** Go and tell that 
man to take his hat off.'' ** If you please. Sir," re- 
joined the clerk, in a jocular tone, "'tis a woman." 
It is, perhaps, better for a parson to be short- 
sighted, than to be as deaf as my friend Twicrux ; 
and yet deafiaess, like some other bodily infirmities, 
is not an unmitigated evil : if it deprives us of some 
pleasures, it also shuts the door against some un- 
pleasantness. This was exemplified in the case of 
my friend. One Sunday, at the conclusion of the 
morning service, a lady, a stranger to him, and 
who was not aware of his infirmity, entered the 
vestry, and addressed him somewhat at length. As 
soon as she had done speaking, she left the vestry, 
the young parson bowing and smiling her to the 
door. Not one word of her address had he heard ; 
but it happened he had preached that morning a 
sermon on which he had bestowed a world of pains, 
and therefore may be pardoned for having thought 
it a capital one. This not unnaturally led him to 
the conclusion that the lady had expressed her 
thanks for his excellent discourse ; and, as she had 
not done so in very few words, he estimated the 
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degree of her admiration by the length of time she 
had taken to express it. On closing the door after 
her, Twicrux briskly turned round to the clerk, 
and said, " So she came to thank me for my ser- 
mon P said it was a good one P a very good one — 
eh P" To each of these interrogations Amen gave 
an affirmative nod, and the preacher left the church 
doubtless on the best terms with himself. Luckily 
for his self-complacency, he did not know that the 
clerk ought to have shaken his noddle negatively, 
for his visitor had rated him soundly for his 
extreme haste in reading the prayers. " You are 
in such a hurry," she had said, " you do not let 
the clerk finish his response ; before he has got to 
the end of his verse, you begin again to gabble 
your part, besides frequently cutting off the 
^ Amen ;' " and more charges to the same effect 
she brought against him. The real state of the 
case was this: my friend, who was naturally a 
quick speaker, was so very deaf that he did not 
always hear his coadjutor's voice, and therefore 
was sometimes obliged to conjecture what time he 
would take in making a response ; and he did not 
always guess it exactly. The charge of his vitupe- 
rative heai'er was therefore not unfounded. 
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There is, perhaps, but one point on which all 
Churchmen agree, and that is in loving our 
Liturgy. Its brief comprehensiveness, its sober 
and devotional tone, and its harmony with Scrip- 
ture, are felt and acknowledged by us all. I was 
one of a clerical party, at which the conversation 
turned on the prayers put forth by Royal autho- 
rity on special occasions ; and there was but little 
difference of opinion amongst us, even with respect 
to them. It was the general opinion that they 
comprised too many topics. " If,'* said one of the 
party, "our bishops were commanded by her 
Majesty to compose a prayer for bread, they would 
ask for bread, cheese, and mustard." 

Never was I more impressed with the suitable- 
ness of our Liturgy to the wants of man's mind, 
body, and estate, than on the single occasion of my 
reading prayers in a London hospital. I stood at 
one end of a long room — ^it might be called a 
gallery — ^and along each side of it ran a row of 
small, low beds, in which lay a number of poor 
creatures, all sick, some dying. The curtains at 
the head of one pallet were drawn, and pinned 
together in front, betokening it was tenanted by a 
lifeless body. There were two or three wasted 
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forms sitting on the side of their beds, and the 
nurses knelt around me. As soon as I began to 
read, every eye of that " gaunt crew" turned upon 
me. I shall never forget my feelings at that 
moment. I was awe-struck. The ghastliness of 
feature, the glazed eye, the anguish, the fear, the 
despondency, the vacant gaze, which met my eye, 
carried to my soul's core a conviction of the 
wretchedness and woe brought upon our race by 
** man's first disobedience." 

I have performed a service which, in one 
respect, stands apart from all my other desk per- 
formances. I read prayers in a church on one 
occasion to a congregation consisting entirely of 
the fair sex. It was the anniversary of a female 
benefit club. The members, headed by the petti- 
coated officers of the club, carrying white wands, 
walked in procession to the church, to attend the 
afternoon service, previously to their sitting down 
to a tea-drinking on an extensive scale. And it so 
happened, that neither devotion, nor gallantry, nor 
curiosity, drew thither, a single specimen of the 
male species of human beings— not even that frac- 
tional part of one, an idle boy. It being harvest- 
time, the clerk's attendance had been dispensed with. 
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As I am speaking of surpKce-services, and the 
wliite fever which raged so furiously a few years 
back having subsided, I will mention what once 
happened to my surplice. One Sunday morning, 
a few minutes before the hour of service, the clerk 
told me there was no surplice for me to put on. 
"Why not?" "Because, Sir, it is at the laun- 
dress's, and an execution has been put into her 
house." This intelligence, which would have 
thrown some Anglican priests into a swoon, did 
not in the least disconcert me; "I must, then, 
read in my gown : " and I was in the act of putting 
it on, when the churchwarden entered the vestry 
with the temporarily-impounded robe hanging on 
his arm. He had heard of its seizure, and by some 
means had induced the man in possession to relin- 
quish so much of his capture. 

A neighbour of mine adroitly escaped from a 
similar embarrassment by unfrocking the clerk, 
and using his white smock as a surplice. 

The appendage to a surplice, the hood, puzzles 
the common people ; they have no idea of what it 
is the symbol. A man in one of my parishes had, 
however, a notion of his own on the subject. He 
told me he had observed the thing that hung at 
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the parson's back in church, was sometimes red 
and sometimes white, and asked if the red did not 
mean ** higher lamt/' 

Among the agricultural clergy, no complaint is 
more common than the difficulty they have in get- 
ting their parishioners to attend divine service 
regularly. Our entreaties are met by all sorts of 
excuses — ^the weather, illness, children, distance 
from church, &c. These excuses, if made bond 
fidCy are admissible ; but it is impossible to believe 
that the hindrances alleged arise as frequently as 
the smallness of our village congregations implies. 
I was talking on this subject with a friend, who 
told me that one day, on meeting a parishioner, he 
said to him, " Thomas, I believe you call yourseK 
a Churchman?" "Yes, to be sure I be, Sir, I 
am't no meetinger; I be a regular churchgoer." 
" I am glad to hear it, and now let me ask you, 
Thomas, when were you last at church P" " Why, 
Sir, to teU the truth, I haven't been to church 
for some little while." ** I don't remember having 
ever seen you there." "Well, Sir, I haven't 
been since you have been our parson." "Is 
it possible that you have not attended divine 
service since Mr. C. was the officiating minister of 
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this parisli ?" Mr. 0. was my friend's predecessor. 
" That wasn't the gentleman's name, Sir." " Surely 
you do not mean to tell me it was so long ago as 
the time of Mr. B. ?" (Mr. C.'s predecessor). " It 
wasn't that gentleman neither." "Let me con- 
sider ; who preceded Mr. B. in this curacy ? Oh, I 
remember now; it was Mr. A. But you must 
have been at church since Mr. A.'s time ?" " No, 
Sir, I am't," adding, with an emphasis which be- 
tokened perfect confidence in the accuracy of his 
memory, " I'll take my Bible oath that was the 
gentleman's name." The astonished pastor, after 
a short pause, during which he appeared to be 
doing a sum in addition by the aid of his fingers, 
thus addressed this regular church-goer : "Thomas, 
I am sorry to find you have such good cause for 
saying you have not very lately been at church, as 
by your own admission it cannot be less than seven- 
teen years since you were last within its walls." 

" Going to church," as it is called, is considered 
by some of our parishioners as a matter of personal 
favour, rather than a religious duty. A clergy- 
man said to a parishioner, a retired tradesman, " I 
am sorry, Mr. Dealer, I have not seen you at church 
the last three or four Sundays." " It is true. Sir, 
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X tave been absent, but I give you my word I have 
not carried my custom to any other shop." 

We meet occasionally with individuals who have 
so long absented themselves from public worship 
that they have forgotten the cardinal facts and 
doctrines of Christianity. A village curate, who 
had for many years imsuccessfully urged upon an 
aged woman the duty of attendance at the house 
of God, was gratified one Good Friday by seeing 
her there. On his way home he overtook her, and 
expressed the pleasure he felt at finding his exhor- 
tations had at last prevailed, and as they walked 
along side by side he spoke to her of the awful 
event which they had just conmiemorated. On the 
pastor taking leave of her at his gate, she inquired 
of him how long ago it was since that cruel piece 
of business took place. "It happened nearly 
two thousand years ago.*' " Two thousand years !'' 
she exclaimed with a brightening countenance, 
" then let's hope it is not true." 

Involuntary absentees from public worship, if 
they have the inclination, can generally find time 
to make use of their Prayer-books at home. 
Whether this was the practice of an old lady of 
my acquaintance I cannot aver, but I do happen 
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to know that on one occasion, when confined to the 
house by a slight indisposition, a neighbour who 
called on her, having said, "I have no doubt, 
Mrs. Pious, you very much miss going to church," 
she replied, " Not so much, my dear, as you may 
suppose ; for although I cannot stir from the fire- 
side I make Betty sit at the window as soon as the 
bells begin to chime (her house was opposite the 
church), and she tells me who are going to 
church, and whether they have got on anything 
new !" 

But parsons are robed in white at the font and 
at the communion table as well as in the desk. 
Any one imacquainted with our agricultural popu- 
lation, would hardly believe how little they imder- 
stand the nature and purport of the sacraments of 
our church. Baptism they consider to be the 
giving of a name to a child, and when it is privately 
baptized they say it is half-baptized. My way of 
correcting this mistake was, to ask any one who 
made it, " What does the Catechism declare a child 
is made by baptism?'' and the proper answer 
being given, either by rote, or by reference to the 
Prayer-book, I said, " Well, then, when a child is 
half-baptized it is of course made half * a member 
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of Christ/ half ' the child of God/ and half ' in 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven / " adding, 
" You might as well say of a person that he is 
half- vaccinated/' 

Baptism and registration of birth are regarded 
in our rural districts as one and the same thing. 
This is bad enough ; but the sponsors, who have to 
answer three or four plain questions, to which the 
answers are set down in the Prayer-book, give in 
most cases no answer at all till one is put into their 
mouths by the minister or the clerk, or if of their 
own accord they hazard a reply, it is as likely to be 
wrong as right. To the question, " Do you beKeve 
in God the Father,'' &c., the answer I have several 
times received has been, "I renounce them all." 

It is not often a person is baptized and married 
on the same day. It was, however, the fate of one 
of my fair parishioners. On the nuptial mom it 
came to my knowledge that she had not been 
christened, so when the wedding party arrived at 
the church, I informed her it was necessary she 
should pass through the water of baptism before 
entering the pale of matrimony. As she had 
made up her mind to be impaled, she screwed up 
her courage to undergo its orthodox antecedent. 
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Of the importance attached to the initiatory rite 
of Christianity by my parishioners, I had on one 
occasion a striking proof. The number of baptisms 
in my parish was about half-a-dozen yearly. I 
was surprised, therefore, one Sunday afternoon to 
behold a goodly array of sponsors with eleven 
infants drawn up before the font. When the little 
ones had been sprinkled, crossed, and registered, 
the clerk demanded the fees for registering the 
baptisms. The cause of this unusually large num- 
ber of baptizees then transpired. A report had 
gone abroad that all baptisms taking place previous 
to the « Registration of Births' Act " coming into 
force, were to be performed gratuitously, and this 
was the last day of grace. Upon the parents of 
the recently regenerated being told that they had 
been misinformed, and were still liable to the pay- 
ment of the customary fee, they one and all de- 
clared that had they known this, they would not 
have brought their children to be named. In 
short, they most unreasonably expected that their 
children would be "ingrafted into the body of 
Christ's Church '' for nothing at all. Nay, some 
of them muttered that they had been taken in, 
and others went so far as to insinuate that the 
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report was set afloat by the curate and the clerk 
fipom mercenary motives. 

There is, respecting the initiatory sacrament, a 
question I should like to put to the more erudite 
of my reverend brethren ; it is this : in baptism, 
what description of cross ought to be employed, 
the Latin, the Greek, or the Maltese ? 

The other sacrament of our Church is, I fear, 
as Kttle imderstood and appreciated by some of 
our people as the one of which I have been speak- 
ing. It is usual, after the pubKc celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, for the officiating minister to give 
what remains of the consecrated bread and wine 
to those communicants who happen to be near the 
table ; they are generally of the poorer class. I 
have, on such occasions, seen the last piece of bread 
go a-begging, every one declining it as a proof of 
good manners, just as they would at a tea-party 
refuse the last piece of toast. And I have had 
my health drank by a poKte recipient of this sacra- 
ment, to whom I have given the cup that he might 
dnnk the wine remaining in it. 



CHAPTER IV, 



" He may noo wag Iub head in a pn'pit with the best o' 
them." — Scott. 



First sermons — City churches — Chapter Coffee-honse — Extem- 
pore preaching — Pathetic preaching — Popular preaching- 
Charity sermons. 

I FOUND myself under a sounding-board for the 
first time on a Trinity Sunday. How long I had 
been holding forth before I ventured to take my 
eye off my manuscript I cannot say ; but when I 
did take courage, it fell on the clock in front of the 
west gallery, and I was not a little surprised to 
find it was five minutes past the time the service 
usually concluded. I had then delivered no more 
of MyL^ .b. as e^crdiu^ Tc.coou.tfo, 
the length of my prefatory remarks, I should 
inform the reader that when I sat down to write 
this piece of didactic divinity, I remembered the 
advice given me by an old clergyman on the com- 
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position of a sermon — " Begin by clearing the 
ground in front of your subject." I began, therefore, 
by proving the existence of a God, the universality 
of belief on this subject, the impossibility of any of 
the heathen deities being the true God, and that, 
although the universe proved His existence. His 
nature and attributes could be learned only by the 
revelation He had been pleased to give to man. I 
had delivered so much of my discourse when I 
made the startling discovery I have mentioned. 
After a moment's hesitation I uttered a few hurried 
and indistinct words about finishing my subject on 
a future occasion, and then dismissed my hearers. 
Thus my first Trinity Sunday sermon contained 
not even an allusion to the distinctive doctrine of 
that festival. 

I should mention that, immediately after my 
ordination, I passed some weeks in the metropolis 
before entering on my duties at Dryfield. During 
this sejour I assisted several of my clerical friends, 
and my professional services were first solicited by 
a week-day lecturer at a church in the city. So 
far from keeping the congregation waiting for me, 
I arrived at St. Anthony's before the doors were 
opened. On looking at my watch I foimd it 
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wanted only twenty minutes to the hour of service. 
" The church ought to have been opened at least ten 
minutes ago," I said to myself; " I shall report to 
Mr. Honeytongue this gross negligence on the part 
of the church servants/' I did not like to remain 
standing at the door, as it was close to a crowded 
thoroughfare ; besides, I expected every instant to 
see the congregation flocking thitherwards : so I 
stroUed round the church, that I might, from an 
exterior inspection, form an opinion of its internal 
capacity. I reckoned it would hold fifteen hundred 
people ; and as the lecturer was a popular preacher 
at the west end of London, I had no doubt his 
popularity extended to the opposite quarter. I 
came to the conclusion, therefore, that the church 
would be quite full, or more probably crowded. 
My thoughts then turned to my sermon ; and, to 
confess the truth, I did think it would not make 
an unfavourable impression on the audience, al- 
though they were accustomed to listen to the elo- 
quence of a crack preacher. In this complacent 
frame of mind I again reached the church door. 
It was stiU closed, and it wanted now but a quarter 
of an hour to service time. I thought I must 
have made a mistake as to the time at which the 
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service began. Luckily I had Honeytongue's note 
in my pocket. I consulted it, and found I was not 
mistaken. " Oh ! he has written half-past six in- 
stead of seven : that must be it/' I exclaimed men- 
taUy; aad yet, this conviction was not strong 
enough to embolden me to wander out of sight of 
the sacred edifice. Five minutes more crept away, 
and then a decrepit old man came hobbling to- 
wards the church, carrying a large key in his hand, 
and to my great relief made his way to the door, 
at which for the third time I had arrived. While 
unlocking it, I reproved him for being so late. In 
a grumbling, mumbling voice he replied, " Clock 
hasn't struck." I hastened into the vestry and 
robed. I was now in a state of pleasant expecta- 
tion. The monotonous note of the single bell, 
announcing the forthcoming service, for awhile 
diverted the current of my thoughts. " What !" 
I exclaimed, " do they not chime ! Ding, ding, 
ding ; is that a becoming way to announce the de- 
livery of a lecture ? It is disgraceful to the 
preacher, to say nothing of the congregation. Had 
there been prayers only, it might be excused." 
Presently the ding, ding, ding ceased, and the next 
moment the vestry door opened, and in trotted 
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a short puffy man, with a pasty face, ahnost out of 
breath. He made an obeisance, which was neither 
a bow nor a nod. " Are you the clerk P'' I in- 
quired. " Yes, Sir, and I Ve just run in to see if 
any of the old women are here.'' " I don't imder- 
standyou." "Bless me ! didn't Mr. Honeytongue 
tell you. Sir, we never have a congregation unless 
by chance some of the old women from the alms- 
house take it into their stupid noddles to come in, 
and give us the trouble of running through the 
service." I was silent from wonder. The man, 
interpreting my silence to mean that I wished to 
be unrobed, began taking off my scarf. " Are you 
sure there is no congregation ?" " Not a soul, 
thank God, except old Tomkins." Not satisfied 
with this assurance, although so devoutly ex- 
pressed, I stepped into the body of the church, 
and sure enough it was tenantless. The sexton 
stood at the door with his hat in his hand, and 
looked as if nothing unusual had happened. I 
threw off the surplice and hurried out of the 
church, not in good humour with either my friend 
or myself. 

On the following Sunday morning I had engaged 
to preach at another city church, situated in that 
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great thorouglifare for vans and wagons, Thames 
Street, also remarkable for the number of churches 
it contains. If the vicinity of a church have the 
effect popularly ascribed to it, this street must be 
one of the most irreligious in the metropolis. I 
was at the time lodging at the western end of 
London, and was a stranger to Thames Street ; 
but, having occasion to go into the city, I thought 
it a good opportunity to make myself acquainted 
with its exact situation, as well as to ascertain which 
of its several temples was dedicated to St. Mary 
Somerset. Having foimd the street, and entered it 
at its occidental extremity, I inquired, as I walked 
along, the name of each church as I came to it. 
I had passed two or three, when I arrived at one 
fronted by a high wall, against which leaned an 
apple-stalL I asked the owner of this small fruit 
establishment its name, and he called it by the 
cognomen of some other saint than Somerset. I 
walked on till I came to the end of the street, when 
I found there was a continuation of it called Upper 
Thames Street. I was not previously aware that 
the neighbouring river gave its name twice to this 
line of thoroughfare. On making this discovery 
I could not help saying to myself, " I ought to have 
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been told in which division of this long street I 
should find the church I am looking for/' I now 
naturaUy supposed that it must stand in the upper 
division, but when I reached its termination I had 
still to find St. Mary Somerset. I ought to 
mention, I had purposely avoided asking for the 
church by name, fearing I might be misinformed, 
for every one who knows London is aware that 
there are thousands of people daily walking its 
streets, who will mislead you rather than confess 
their ignorance of a matter on which it is no 
shame to be uninformed. I now turned back and 
began my inquiries anew, and I did so this time 
by asking in direct terms for St. Mary Somerset. 
After inquiring unsuccessfully of two or three per- 
sons, I was informed it was the apple-stall church. 
I could not help doubting the correctness of this 
information, as I did not think it likely the old 
pippin-monger could be ignorant of the name of 
the church under whose shadow he gained his 
daily bread. As I approached the spot I saw him 
still sitting in his rush-bottomed chair, with his 
head screened from the rays of a July sun by an 
umbrella originally grass green, now verd antique. 
At this moment, at the door of a coimting-house 
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on the opposite side of the way, and inunediately 
facing the church in question, appeared a gentle- 
man, whom I put down as the occupier of the lofty 
pile of warehouses to which the counting-house be- 
longed. My conjecture proved to be correct. Now, 
I thought, from this gentleman I shall leam what 
the name of this church really is. I crossed the 
street, raised my hat, and made the inquiry. " The 
name of that church. Sir, is — " he paused, put his 
hand to his forehead, and then said, " How very 
strange I cannot remember it. St. Magnus — ^no ; 
St. Olave's — ^no; St. Dimstan's — ^no." After these 
three negatives, and as many shakes of the head, 
he turned round and called " Brown." A clerk- 
like looking man came forward. " Brown, what is 
the name of the church opposite ?'' " St. Mary 
Somerset, Sir." " Ay, to be sure — St. Mary Somer- 
set ; thank you. Brown. You will hardly believe. 
Sir, I have been more than twenty years an in- 
habitant of this parish, and have of course paid 
church-rates all the time." I betrayed probably 
some surprise, for he added, "but I should also 
tell you I pass only my business hours here, and 
spend the rest of the day at my house in the 
coimtry." Apologizing for taking up more of his 
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time, I asked, " Do you happen to know tow long 
the old man on the other side of the way has kept 
a staU on that spot ?" " All I know of him is, 
that I found him here when I took possession of 
these premises/' I thanked the courteous ware- 
houseman, and wished him good day. He re- 
entered his place of business, and I re-crossed the 
street for the purpose of calling the old fruiterer 
to account for intentionally deceiving me, as it 
was impossible to suppose he was unacquainted 
with the name of the sacred edifice that had for 
so many years lent its support to the board on 
which he erected his penny piles of pippins. 
" What did you tell me just now was the name of 
this church ?'* "St. Mary Mountshaw,'' he re- 
plied, with all the confidence of a man who is 
speaking the truth. " Shall I ever get the true 
name?" I said to myself. "Here is an old parishioner 
living opposite, and a still older inhabitant sitting 
imder the walls of their parish church, differing 
as to its name. Which am I to believe ?" After 
a moment's consideration I thought I would try 
to frighten the old man into a confession either of 
his ignorance of the name, or of his having wil- 
fully misinformed me. Putting on a fierce look, 
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and speaJdng in an angry tone, I cried out, "You 
wicked old apple-man, you know well enough this 
church is St. Mary Somerset." " Well, I didn't 
say it wasn't," was his cool reply. " Why, you 
told me half a minute ago it was St. Mary Mount- 
shaw." " And so it is ; but maybe you don't 
know it goes by both these names." "Do, for 
heaven's sake !" I exclaimed, as I dropped a six- 
pence on the board before him, "the next time 
you are asked the name of this church, say St. Mary 
Somerset and St. Mary Mountshaw." 

It was shortly after this adventure that I had 
one Simday afternoon to read prayers at a church 
in the city, and in the evening to preach at another 
church in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's. This 
reminded me I had heard that the Chapter Coffee- 
house was in the vicinity of the cathedral, and the 
recollection naturally suggested it as a suitable 
place in which to pass the interval between the 
services. With some little difficulty I discovered 
this celebrated house of call for hack-parsons. On 
entering the coffee-room I foimd it large, dark, 
and dingy ; silence and an air of sadness pervaded 
it, and no wonder, for the windows looked into 
that most dismal of rows, Paternoster. Among 
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its four or five tenants, there was such a sameness 
of look and of dress, that it could not fail to be 
observed by any one who happened to enter the 
room, and he would have been at no loss, had he 
been asked, to name their calling. Gravity, almost 
amounting to melancholy, sat on each pale, fur- 
rowed face. The colour of their ill-made clothes 
was nearer the canonical colour {subfuscus) than 
clergymen's garments, I am happy to say, usually 
are. I cannot, however, take upon myself to say 
imhesitatingly whether it was a brownish black, 
or a blackish brown. Each of these subfiiscans 
wore a roll of unstarched cambric round his neck, 
and, except my own, not a shirt-coUar was to be 
seen ; but there was this difference in their personal 
appearance : one or two wore a sprinkle of powder 
in his hair ; these more finished gentlemen pro- 
bably aspired to the pulpit, while the others looked 
no higher than the desk. The waiter — ^there was 
but one— waa only distinguishable from the guests 
by being a Kttle more sad and shabby ; he looked, 
as one may suppose a resuscitated frequenter of 
this lugubrious hostelry would have looked, and 
sat apparently half asleep in a small recess in a 
comer of the room. In a coffee-room one expects 
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to meet with buzz and bustle, accompanied by 
certain Kttle noises indicating that eating and 
drinking are going on ; but here silence was un- 
broken, save by the large old-fashioned clock, with 
a wooden face painted black : not even the rustle of 
a newspaper was heard. The gentlemen, powdered 
and impowdered, were neither taking refreshment, 
nor talking, nor reading. What, then, were they 
doing P waiting for a job P Professional duties pro- 
bably occupied their thoughts ; sermons, prayers, 
marriages, baptisms, and burials, it is not unlikely, 
were uppermost in their minds. During the hour 
and a half I was in the company of these luckless 
divines, the door of the coffee-room opened but 
once, when instantly the neck of each of these 
clerical crows was stretched forward, and their 
eyes threw a hungry stare in that direction. Alas ! 
neither parish clerk nor undertaker entered — only 
another crow. 

I was not an extempore preacher ; I did, how- 
ever, preach without book on two occasions. The 
first time was by way of experiment. I wrote a 
sermon, and then conmiitted it to memory. Hav- 
ing annoimced my text, a long pause followed; 
not one word of my sermon could I remember, 
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although, the day before, I could repeat it fluently. 
Country congregations, generally speaking, are 
less quiet during the service than town audiences ; 
but on that occasion I had no cause to complain of 
my parishioners in this respect. They were as still 
as mice, and sat staring at me with a stupid won- 
der beaming over their fat faces. The unusual 
stillness acted on me as a charm, which I felt I had 
not power to break. I shoidd have been thankful 
to any one for making a noise. What a relief it 
would have been to me had some boy dropped a 
handful of marbles on the floor ! but no such for- 
tunate accident occurred ; even the boys, for the 
first and only time, were as noiseless as the cherubs 
on the late Squire's monument; and, what was 
equally remarkable, no one was troubled with a 
cough, or indulged himself in blowing his nose — 
those noisy interruptions to which country parsons 
are especially subject. This appalling silence 
lasted perhaps for two minutes, but of course it 
appeared to me much longer. At length I blurted 
out a few words ; or, as it seemed to me, I opened 
my mouth, and such words within it as chose to 
embrace the opportunity of escaping, did so. 
Having by this means, in some sKght degree 
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recovered my senses, I contrived to give a confused 
utterance to incoherent and incomplete sentences 
for about ten minutes, and then abruptly pro- 
noimced the closing formula of pidpit addresses. 

On the other occasion on which I preached with- 
out a manuscript before me, my sermon was quite 
impremeditated. I had even to choose my text on 
the instant, and yet I preached both fluently and 
coherently. My signal failure on my first attempt 
surprised me, as I had, at the University, been a 
frequent speaker at a debating club. The cause of 
my failure was owing to my having trusted to my 
memory, and it had fail^ me. Persons una^jcus- 
tomed to speak in public, generally find it more 
easy to speak extempore than ea? memoria, and the 
reason is, memoriter speaking requires perfect 
self-possession. 

My first extempore attempt, I hope, was the 
only occasion on which I made my hearers laugh, 
and then only in their sleeves. I may, perhaps, 
have brought tears into their eyes occasionally; 
but, to the best of my recollection, I never made 
them cry heartily on two successive Sundays, as 
did the preacher at a fashionable chapel in London 
a few years ago. This ApoUos of the pathetic one 
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Sunday announced to his hearers that he was 
addressing them for the last time as their minister. 
His resignation of the preachership being quite 
unexpected on their part, the announcement took 
them completely by surprise. As the occasion 
called for pathos, the preacher was pathetic; so 
much so, the pew-openers declared there was not 
a dry-eyed lady in the chapel, and that never had 
such a number of moist cambric handkerchiefs 
been seen within its walls, not even during the 
prevalence of the great influenza. The last vale-* 
diction having been uttered, the bereaved flock 
slowly and mournfully left the fold. On the 
following Simday they imderwent another surprise; 
they found their idol stuck up in his old place. 
He prefaced his discourse by informing his wor- 
shippers that, unforeseen circumstances having 
arisen, he was spared the agonizing pang of being 
torn from them. No sooner had the joy-inspiring 
words passed his lips than the scene of the preceding 
Sunday was acted over again. The tears now shed 
were considered (by the above authority) to have 
been quite as copious as on the former occasion, 
while the sobs were unquestionably of a more 
hysteric character. This, it may be presumed, is 
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the natural distinction between weeping for sorrow 
and crying for joy. 

A popular preacher, besides enjoying the plea- 
surable excitement arising from the admiration 
visibly manifested by his congregation, often 
receives more solid proofs of their attachment. 
A London pulpiteer of this class was on one occa- 
sion presented by his hearers to eleven-twelfths of 
a substantial dwelling-house. It occurred thus. 
A family mansion, situated near the preacher's 
sphere of usefdness, being for sale, some of his 
more enthusiastic admirers proposed that it should 
be purchased, and presented to him. The price 
was twelve hundred pounds. To enhance the com- 
pliment, it was suggested that the number of 
subscribers should be identical with the nujnber of 
himdreds required for the purchase. Eleven names 
were at once inscribed on the subscription list; 
but, at the expiration of three months, the twelfth 
name was still wanting. The divine, who was 
aware of this project to give him a local habitation, 
as also of the hiatus in the list, began to grow 
uneasy, his fears suggesting the probability of the 
house being sold before his friends had raised the 
entire sum, and the consequent loss to him of 
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eleven hundred pounds. His ingenuity, however, 
averted this misfortune. He called on a non-sub- 
scribing friend, told him how matters stood, and^ 
sKpping a hundred pound bank-note into his 
hand, begged him to add his own name to the 
names of the bond-fide contributors. It was done, 
and the preacher in a short time was put into 
possession of the "desirable residence,'' with a 
suitable address, caligraphed on veUum, for a 
copy of which vide the " Morning Post '' of the fol- 
lowing day. 

There are many ways by which preachers ob- 
tain popularity. I knew a man who was in the 
habit of crying in the pulpit, and he was in no other 
way pathetic : nevertheless, he was much run after 
by the ladies. An undue exertion of strong lungs 
often fills a church with a large and delighted 
audience. Crowds, too, wiU follow a preacher who 
admimsters large doses of fire and brimstone ; and 
imctuous appeals to the softer feelings never fail 
to be attractive. There was, when I was a boy, 
an extempore haranguer in Wales, who united 
these modes of drawing large congregations, and the 
result of this mixture of brimstone and treacle was 
a crowded church, and the reputation of being a 
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striking preacher. Tliis spiritual compoxuider on 
one occasion having depicted, in the brightest 
colours, the glory and felicity of the celestial 
worid, suddenly exclaimed, "Now, my brethren, 
let us take off the lid of the bottomless caldron, 
and see what is going on in hell." 

Not being gifted with a persuasive tongue, it 
did not fall to my lot to deliver many charity 
orations. My first was for one of the societies at 
that time patronized by the State. On the pre- 
vious Sunday, I read the Royal Letter in its 
behalf; and I coidd not help thinking my manner 
of reading that grandiloquous composition had 
made some impression on the congregation, and 
thereby prepared them for a better reception of my 
forthcoming appeal, to the composition of which I 
devoted a considerable portion of the ensuing week. 
When finished, I was not dissatisfied with it, and 
I delivered it with a complacent confidence. The 
churchwarden, plate in hand, took up a position in 
the porch as the congregation rose to leave the 
church. The jingle of the first coin dropped into 
the plate, fell on my ear like music ; but methought 
it was in very slow time. " It is church-music," some 
sneering devil whispered. The church at length 
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was empty, and, as the official came up the middle 
aisle, carrying the tangible effects of my eloquence, 
I saw on his open countenance an expression of 
exultation. I augured from it a large collection. 
" A very pretty gathering,'' said he, as he put the 
plate into my hand. The amount was four shil- 
lings and sixpence ! But I must not omit to state, 
that to this " pretty gathering" the collector, from 
a huge canvas bag, hauled up from the depths of 
his breeches-pocket, added another sixpence. 

This, however, was not so " heavy a blow and 
such great discouragement" as was experienced by 
one of my friends, upon a similar occasion. It 
was, as in my own case, a first appearance in the 
character of an advocate for a public charity. As 
soon as he had pronounced the benediction, he hur- 
ried from the pulpit to the vestry, and, seating 
himself in a comfortable arm-chair, awaited the 
entrance of the churchwardens with the collection. 
The intervening minutes he filled up by making a 
mental calculation of its probable amount. • " There 
were five hundred persons at church this morning," 
he said to himself; " at one shilling a head, twenty- 
five poimds will be collected. But surely some of 
my parishioners will give gold ; I think, therefore, 
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two shillings, or perhaps half-a-crown, wiU be the 
average. I will say fifty pounds or guineas ; yes, 
I think I may venture to predict that the collec- 
tion will not be less than fifty guineas." And then 
he thought of the pleasure he should feel in trans- 
mitting so handsome a sum to the treasurer of the 
charity. Presently, he began to think the col- 
lectors were a long time in bringing in the plates; 
but, as this promised well for the amount of the 
collection, he repressed his impatience ; but it soon 
returned with such increased force, that he stepped 
out of the vestry to ascertain how many of the 
congregation yet remained in the church. He 
found it tenantless ; not a soul beside his own was 
within its walls — even the clerk had gone home to 
his dinner. " Where can the churchwardens be, 
and where is the collection?" exclaimed the 
astonished orator. I am not sure the possibility of 
the collectors having absconded did not cross his 
mind. The probable largeness of the sum might 
seem to him to justify the suspicion. He left the 
church ftdl of wonder and misgiving, and bent 
his steps towards his lodgings. It was not, how- 
ever, imtil his return to perform the second ser- 
vice, that he learned what had been the monetary 
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result of his labour in the study and pulpit ; it 
amounted to just nothing at all. He was now told, 
for the first time, that it was customary, on the 
occasion of a charity sermon, for the clergyman to 
request the churchwardens to do him the favour 
to receive the contributions of the congregation. 
My Mend having omitted to do this, these offended 
fimctionaries retired^with the rest of the congre- 
gation, and consequently the charity was not 
benefited by the preacher's eloquence in its be- 
half. 

There is a variety of opinion as regards pulpit 
eloquence, as there is respecting other matters of 
taste ; but I think it will be admitted that the 
oratory that can extract money from the pocket of 
a Jew is of a very high order. " Well done, 
Moses !" exclaimed a churchwarden, as he entered 
the vestry, carrying a plate containing the collec- 
tion made after a charity sermon preached before 
a Christian Lord Mayor and an Israelitish Sheriff. 
The professor of the New Covenant had contri- 
buted three sovereigns, and the believer in the 
Old Dispensation a five-pound note. 



CHAPTER V. 
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Who preaches to-day ?"— The Spbcta.toe. 



Printed sermons — ^A forced confession — Set a thief to catch a 
thief — ^A borrowed sermon — ^The alarmed preacher — Re- 
petition of the same sermon — ^A vicarial tail to a sermon 
— ^Texts mal-d-propos — Personal texts — ^A roasted duck 
sermon — An ejected divine — ^A great preacher — ^A self- 
elected lecturer — Sermon box. 

It was not my good fortune to inherit any manu- 
script sermons. I Kved, for some time after my 
ordination, from hand to mouth ; when I wanted a 
sermon I composed or copied one. It was but a 
week after my first appearance in the pulpit, and 
while I possessed only one sermon in manuscripi^ 
my celebrated Trinity Sunday one — ^that I was un- 
expectedly called upon to indoctrinate a congrega- 
tion. The notice I received was so short, there 
was not time to copy, much less to compose a 
sermon. The only expedient that occurred to me, 
was to cut one out of a printed volume. I cast 
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my eye over my book-shelves, and, passing by those 
divines whose discourses were contained in several 
volumes, I fixed upon a single volume, from which 
I violently abstracted a sermon encased, and 
preached it. So far, well ; but it happened to be a 
Sunday on which the Holy Communion was ad- 
ministered. When the administration was over, 
I inquired of the clerk why the churchwardens, 
after collecting the oflfertory, had left the church. 
He informed me it was their custom to retire to 
the vestry, and take a glass of wine during the 
performance of the sacramental service. Shocked 
by this scandalous irreverence, I determined to 
« ^e» ta»«c^ ^^ fteely ^ I fl»ugU 
of their conduct. As I approached the vestry 
door I heard laughter within; this additional 
proof of their disrespect for holy plaxjes and things, 
strengthened my determination. Putting on a 
trimming face, I threw open the door, and I had 
no sooner crossed the threshold than their merri- 
ment stopped, and all severity vanished from my 
coimtenance. What does the reader suppose so 
suddenly assuaged my wrath P I saw no signs of 
penitence in these grievous offenders, but on the 
table at which they were sitting, I beheld my 
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sermon ; I had carelessly left it there on my return 
from the pulpit. The cause of the mirth I had 
broken in upon was revealed. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that the lecture I had intended to give 
them was postponed sine die ; " conscience makes 
cowards of us all." 

The same sermon brought me to shame on 
another occasion. On reaching my lodgings, after 
my former mischance, my first impulse was to 
thrust it into the fire, and it would have been well 
had I acted on the impulse ; but the genius of ill- 
luck held back my hand. A few weeks afterwards, 
I was asked by a friend to deliver an evening 
lecture. As I had never preached by candle-light, 
it occurred to me that it would be advisable to 
select my most plainly written discourse. With 
this view I turned over my Kttle stock, and found 
in each manuscript such numerous erasures, blots, 
and interlineations, that I began to think I should 
be obliged to write a sermon, with an especial 
regard to the legibility of the hand- writing. At 
the bottom of the drawer one sermon still re- 
mained — ^the one of which I am speaking. The 
print looked so very clear, compared with the 
disfigured pages of my manuscripts, and the recol- 
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lection that my friend's church had no galleries 
occurring to me, I made up my mind to preach 
that unlucky sermon. To protect myself from a 
repetition of my former carelessness, I wrote in 
large letters, immediately after the last word, "Now 
pocket it." I had delivered about half of this never- 
by-me-to-be-forgotten sermon, when I was as- 
tonished by finding the sexton standing by my 
side with a pair of snuffers in his hand. One of 
the pulpit candles (it was in the days of tallow) 
being in a disorderly state, he had come with the 
laudable intention of inducing it to desist from its 
wasteful course, and so noiselessly had he ascended 
the pulpit-stairs, that I was not aware of his ap- 
proach tm he was imder the soimding-board. The 
candle, as if out of spite to me, would not leave off 
guttering and sputtering. During the time this 
officious official was picking, poking, and snuffing, 
there lay my sermon in all the palpable plainness 
of print, on the cushion just imder his nose. I en- 
dured this mortification until vexation getting the 
better of dignity, I extinguished the flickering 
luminary by a violent expulsion of my breath. 
The grave man now descended, but how long he 
maintained his gravity, after leaving the pulpit, I 
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cannot say ; but I have no doubt when the service 
was over^ he and his coadjutors^ the clerk and the 
pew-openers, would have a good laugh at the young 
parson's expense. When I found myself once 
more the sole occupant of the rostrum, I went on 
with my discourse ; but I felt conscious that I was 
not preaching with the confidence and animation 
that had characterized my delivery previous to 
this untoward interruption. On leaving the 
church I tore up, as I walked homeward, this 
vexatious piece of print, and scattered the frag- 
ments in the street. 

I cannot decide which is the more mortifying 
position, to be discovered to be a purloiner of men's 
brains, or to be compelled, like a friend of mine, 
to confess the fact. One Sunday his principal 
parishioner left the church while he was preaching. 
Supposing she had been taken ill he called, after 
the service, at the hall to make inquiries. The 
butler informed him his mistress was quite well, 
and in the drawing-room. My friend went in, 
and, offering his hand, expressed the pleasure he 
felt at finding his fears respecting her health un- 
founded. The lady, first drawing herself back, and 
then drawing herself up, thus addressed him: 
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" Mr. Arminius, your doctrine, and not indispo- 
sition, was the cause of my leaving the church ; I 
was afraid the Almighty would hurl the building 
on our heads." The preacher, knowing the lady's 
powers of argumentation, avoided meeting her in 
the arena of theological controversy ; he adopted 
a safer, but a more ignominious course; he re- 
moved the onus defensionis from his own to 
another's shoulders. He confessed the sermon was 
copied verbatim from the works of a divine of our 
church, admired for his learning and orthodoxy. 
This humiliating confession, however, availed him 
nothing; the lady polemic still stigmatized the 
doctrine as heterodox, and for several Sundavs 
foUowing her pew wa« ernp^y . 

Set a thief to catch a thief, is a proverb I have 
known verified by parsons. I had read the prayers 
for a Doctor of Divinity, who in his neighbour- 
hood enjoyed some repul;ation as a preacher. This 
celebrity, such as it was, he was careful to main- 
tain. The doctor's talents, however, did not more 
than reach mediocrity, but he was amiable and 
agreeable, his only weakness being a somewhat too 
high an opinion of his pulpit powers. On the 
occasion in question he gave out for his text the 
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verse which stood at the head of a sermon wMch 
I had put into my pocket in case he should be 
taken ill (he was subject to sudden indisposition), 
that the congregation might not be dismissed 
sermonless to their homes. I was not surprised at 
this coincidence, as the verse occurred in the first 
Lesson for that morning, and is a favourite thesis 
with preachers. It was my friend's habit, after 
announcing his text, to make rather a long pause 
before beginning his sermon. This having taken 
place, the first sentence of the exordiimi was very 
deliberately delivered, and it proved to be identi- 
cal with the initiatory sentence of the discourse at 
that moment in my sermon-case. I pricked up my 
ears. In the next sentence there was the same 
agreement, and this exact similarity between the 
two discourses continued to "Now," &c. And 
where is the wonder, since each was a verbatim 
copy of the same sermon P That day I dined with 
the doctor, and while we were taking our wine, I 
turned the conversation to his sermon, which I 
commended in pretty strong terms. My com- 
mendations, which were complacently received, 
seemed to act on the preacher's palate like an 
olive, for he passed the decanter so briskly, that 
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he soon rang for a second bottle. When I rose to 
take my leave, Misclief prompted me to let the cat 
out of the bag, but Benevolence whispered in my 
ear, " The poor man is very happy ; why put him 
on bad terms with himself, merely for the sake of 
a laugh ? I will not do so, good angel." I left 
Dr. J., therefore, in the enjoyment of those com- 
placent feelings to which my disguised censure 
had given birth. 

On another occasion I was the apprehendee ; I 
was staying with a clerical cousin, when he re- 
ceived one Saturday evening a note from a neigh- 
bour asking for assistance on the following day, in 
consequence of his having a relaxed throat. It 
was agreed that I should give the required aid, 
and as I had nothing didactic in my carpet-bag, 
my relative supplied me with a piece of preceptive 
divinity. The clergyman for whom I officiated 
was not so much invalided as to be unable to attend 
the service. At its conclusion I walked with him 
to the parsonage to take luncheon, and on our 
way the following dialogue took place : " I find, 
Mr. Domino, you are, like myself, an admirer of 
P.'s sermons." " P.'s sermons ! I don't remember 
to have met with them." "Pardon me; I am 
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doubtless mistaken/' " You think^ perhaps, I am 
indebted to Mr. P. for the discourse I have just 
delivered." "Well, to confess the truth, it did 
strike me as being rather like one on the same 
text that I have read in his volimie." " It is my 
cousin's." " Oh, ah ! he told you so ?" " No, but 
as he put it into my hand without any intimation 
to the contrary, I presumed it was his own com- 
position." " Now I have no scruple in telling you 
that you preached one of P.'s sermons, and the 
reason of my speaking so confidently is, that I 
have more than once favoured my congregation 
with it." 

One Sunday I was preaching a sermon tran- 
scribed jfrom a volume of popular discourses, when 
my ear caught a sound which disturbed my equa- 
nimity ; it was occasioned by the leaves of a book 
being turned over in a i)ew under the pulpit. It 
was not merely the sound itself, but its recurrence 
at regular intervals that alarmed me. These inter- 
yds, I found by the pages of my manuflcript, were 
co-incident with the leaves of the volimie from 
which my sermon was copied. What other conclu- 
sion could I come to, but that some one in the pew 
below was reading from the printed volume the 
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discourse I was deUvermg over his head P I longed 
to crane over the pulpit to assure myself of the 
fact ; but I restrained my impatience till I reached 
the last sentence, when I peeped over my cushion, 
and had the comfort of discovering that my gmlty 
fears had been excited by a child, who was amusing 
itself by turning over the leaves of a pictorial 
Prayer-book. 

That a parson who makes use of another man's 
brieiins should be laughed at when found out, is 
only what he deserves ; but it is a hard case when 
the true Simon Pure is hooted, and the false one 
applauded. I have heard of such an occurrence. 
A clergyman, after prea<;hing a charity sermon at 
a church in which he had never before officiated, 
said to the churchwardens, " I am sorry, gentle- 
men, to say, I never addressed a congregation that 
manifested so much levity ; I expected every 
moment that they would laugh outright." The 
parish authorities admitted that such was the case 
on the present occasion, but added that their fellow 
parishioners did not always behave so badly. The 
preacher asked, " Why is to-day an exception ?" 
"To tell you the truth. Sir," replied the senior 
warden, " You gave us the same sermon we had in 
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the momiiig/' /' You mean, I suppose, both ser- 
mons were jfrom the same text.'' " No, Sir, they 
were word for word alikio." " You must be mis- 
taken, as it is a sermon of my own composition, 
and does not contain even a quotation, except from 
the Bible." Notwithstanding this declaration the 
churchwarden's allegation was corroborated by 
every one present. The defamed divine left the 

in his mind some days afterwards, he recollected 
that more than twenty years before he had lent 
that sermon to a friend. He wrote to him, and 
his friend acknowledged he had taken a copy of it 
and had lent it to the morning advocate, not being 
aware that its author was to preach in the evening 
at the same church, and for the same charity. He 
had, however, the consolation or the mortification 
of hearing that his sermon was much admired on 
its first delivery. 

A friend of mine had for his curate a young man 
who had just been ordained. The novice having 
written his first sermon, modestly asked his superior 
to read it. The vicar did so, and pronounced it to 
be a creditable performance for so young a theo- 
logian; but at the same time he gave it as his 
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opinion that it ended somewhat abruptly. " I see," 
continued the reverend critic, " there are two or 
three blank pages at the end of your manuscript ; 
I will, therefore, if you have no objection, fill them 
with some remarks which will wind up the subject 
more gradually/' The young divine thankfully 
accepted the offer. On the following Sunday after- 
noon the vicar, after reading the prayers, retired 
to the vestry, telling his new coadjutor that he 
could at that distance better judge of his elocution 
and strength of voice, than if he remained in the 
desk. The church being spacious, and the congre- 
gation large, it was necessary for the preacher to 
speak at the full pitch of his voice. This exertion 
to an unpractised speaker, aided by the heat of the 
weather and the excitement of a first appearance 
as a public teacher, produced in half an hour 
fatigue and indistinctness of voice. Fearing there- 
fore that if he continued to preach his voice mi^ht 
altogether fail, he brought his probationary address 
to a conclusion at the page at which it had origi- 
nally terminated. On repairing to the vestry he 
was about to make an apology to the vicar for the 
omission of the vicarial tail to his sermon, but 
before he opened his lips his superior, addressing 

H 
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some pariahioners who were present, said, " Well, 
gentlemen, I think you will agree with me that 
Mr. W. has given us an excellent discourse, and 
delivered it admirably ;'' and then, speaking in the 
ear of the preacher, added, " my winding-up came 
in very weU, didn't it?" The young man had 
sufficient presence of mind to bow an assent. It 
was not long, however, before he discovered it was 
the vicar's " custom always of an afternoon " on 
Sundays, after undergoing the fatigue of offering 
up the supplications of the congregation, to retire 
to the seclusion of the vestry, and take a nap 
during the delivery of the curate's sermon. On 
this particular afternoon he had been true to his 
old habit, and it is to be supposed he dreamed he 
heard that which had been written but not spoken. 
A preacher's text is occasionally mal-a-propos, 
and it happens sometimes that a text quoted in a 
sermon comes in awkwardly. I was delivering an 
evening lecture in a chapel lighted by lamps " few 
and far between," and I had got but a little way 
in my discourse when one of these unheavenly 
flames went out, and the others, one by one at 
short intervals, resigned their vital sparks. But 
we were not permitted to forget that in their time 
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they had been burning and shining lights, as the 
odour of an unsweet smell filled our nostrils as 
long as we were in the presence of their lifeless 
but still reeking forms. The pulpit fortunately 
was lighted by candles. Wishing to escape from 
the unsavoury gloom, I was reading my sermon 
too fast to allow my memory to remind me that I 
was coming to a text which, under present circimi- 
stances, it was advisable I should omit. The con- 
sequence was, I gave utterance to it, and it ran 
thus : — " The lamp of the wicked shall go out." 
As the congregation was invisible I cannot say 
whether they trembled or smiled. It is singular 
this quotation occurs but in one of my pulpit 
manuscripts. 

There is nothing, in my opinion, more con- 
temptible than for a preacher to attempt to create 
a sensation, by choosing a text that admits of a 
personal application to himself. A friend of mine 
was present when the son of a tradesman in a 
country town preached his first sermon. It was 
in the church of the town in which he had been 
bom and brought up, and where his father carried 

on business. Curiosity was on tip-toe in T 

that day. Of its inhabitants some expressed hopes, 
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some doubts, some fears, and tlie faces of a few 
wore a sneer, but tbe good wishes of tbe majority 
were given to the hero of the day, whose family 
were naturally very anxious that their relative 
should acquit himself creditably, and were scarcely 
less desirous that the dinner given in honour of 
the occasion should go off well. Till then, no 
member of the family had attained the rank of a 
profession, and never had so costly a repast been 
prepared at the "Three Sugar Loaves." Now, the 
son of the Sugar Loaves was a very small man, 
slightly[made, and so short, he was obliged to de- 
liver his primary pulpit address jfrom the summit 
of a hassock. Every eye was directed towards the 
duodecimo divine as he announced, in a penny 
trumpet voice, his text, "I am small and of no 
reputation," &c. A buzz was heard throughout 
the sacred edifice : it was evident he had made a 
" palpable hit ;" and although his sermon was as 
heavy as Dutch cheese, and not more lucid than 
treacle, yet, if any one in after years were bold 
enough to question the Rev. Mr. Figg's abilities, 
the caviller was instantly silenced by a reference 
to the unquestionable proof of talent given by 
their townsman on that memorable occasion. 
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The followmg story was current in the Uni- 
versity in my day : — ^A junior fellow of a college 
having undertaken to serve a church a few miles 
from Cambridge, on his arrival at the village put 
up his horse at the Inn, and, having ordered a 
duck for his dinner, proceeded to the church. The 
prayers were over, and the congregation singing, 
when he found he had left his sermon on the 
parlour table of the Five BeUs. On making this 
discovery he hastened to leave the church, and as 
he passed the clerk's desk, he whispered in Amends 
ear, "keep on singing till I come back." The 
sermonless divine made the best of his way to his 
hostelry, and had to pass through the kitchen to 
reach the parlour. Having snatched up his manu- 
script he was hurriedly recrossing the culinary 
apartment, when his steps were stayed by the duck 
at the fire. He gazed at it with dismay. The 
hostess observing his bewildered look at the slowly 
revolving bird, which to her delight was beginning 
to get nicely browned, expressed a hope she had 
done no harm in taking some of the paper she 
had found on the parlour table, adding that she 
had taken only two pieces, one to singe the duck 
and the other to cover its breast to prevent its 
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being scorched. In reply to the parson's excla- 
mation, " What shall I do !" she assured him that 
had it been clean paper she would not have meddled 
with it, but being covered all over with writing 
she thought it was of no use to any one. On 
examining his manuscript the imfortunate Fellow 
found the two middle sheets wanting. As there 
was not time to throw a bridge over this broad 
chasm, and not being an Lnprovisatore, he was 
at his wit's end. To make matters worse, he was 
a nervous man ; he had not the courage to face the 
congregation with an apology instead of a sermon ; 
he did not even dare to remain where he was and 
eat his dinner when it was ready for him, but 
hastily ordered his horse and galloped back to the 
University. Meanwhile the congregation were 
harmoniously engaged with Stemhold and Hop- 
kins. How many psalms they sang before they 
gave up the hope of seeing the fiigitive return, 
was a point on which there was a difference of 
opinion, but it was agreed on all hands that from 
that day the clerk was not the man he was before; 
in fact, there could be no doubt he had seriously 
injured his wind by his long-continued vocal 
exertions. 
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On the following Sunday this luckless and duck- 
less divine again presented himself at the Bells, 
and afterwards at the church. The prayers were 
over as before. Now, it was his custom, as it is of 
many clergymen, not to go into the pulpit till the 
last verse of the psalm is being sung ; he remained, 
therefore, in the desk ; but finding, after an un- 
usually long pause, that no psalm was given out, 
and no preluding going on in the music gallery, 
he concluded they had taken offence at his leaving 
them in the lurch on the preceding Sunday. He 
therefore walked up into the pulpit, which he had 
no sooner entered than the clerk, who had quietly 
stolen up the stairs at his heels, slammed the door 
to, and having, with no inconsiderable exertion of 
his strength, turned the handle, he descended to 
his own place, whence he triumphantly bawled 
out, "Now that we have got him safe, let us 
sing/' &c. 

A parson may be deterred from entering a 
pulpit, even when he has a sermon in his pocket. 
Such was the case with a Sussex incimibent. 
Having read the morning service, he ascended the 
stairs and opened the pulpit door, which he closed 
instantly, and descended in evident consternation. 
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What does the reader suppose appalled the good 
man P A band of " spirits from the vasty deep ! " 
Being of a courageous disposition, however, he 
quickly recovered jfrom the perturbation into which 
this ghostly sight had on the instant thrown him ; 
he re-entered the reading desk, and delivered his 
discourse from that less elevated position, an inno- 
vation which caused the eyes and mouths of his 
congregation to open a little wider than usual. 
At the conclusion of the service the ejected divine, 
in consequence, it was supposed, of his being 
unacquainted with the form of exorcism appointed 
to be used on such occasions, called to his aid a 
magician who possessed a talisman by which he 
not only expelled these potent spirits jfrom the 
sacred edifice, but incarcerated them in a dark 
dungeon, the door of which he barred, locked, and 
branded with a cabalistic figure of which this is a 
correct drawing A^. 

A clergyman, who a few years ago rectorized 
over one of the smallest parishes in England, was 
a man of very regular habits, a jog-trotter, always 
travelling the same road and at the same pace. He 
never had the care of any other parish, and, save 
two or three times, had not oflSciated in any church 
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but his own. It fell, however, once to the lot of 
this easygoing divine to deUver three sermons on 
the same Sunday. Before this memorable occasion 
a single sabbatical discourse had been the extent 
of his exertions in the pulpit. When the labours 
of this very red-letter day were over he was 
astonished at the comparative ease with which he 
had achieved the arduous performance, and became 
vain of this proof of his oratorical and physical 
powers. It was the only molehill that broke the 
dead level of his professional life; and nothing 
more delighted him than to get an opportunity of 
perching himself on the summit of this gentle 
elevation, and calling the attention of his Mends 
to it. On every other subject he was meek and 
unobtrusive. My recollection of this amiable but 
not strong-minded man has been kept alive by the 
infelicitous expression he was wont to employ in 
reference to his herculean labour. On the word 
sermon or preaching being mentioned, he would 
complacently say, " I have preached three times 
in one day, and made nothing of it.*' 

A too great readiness to render professional 
assistance is an error, but on the right side. On 
entering my vestry one Sunday afternoon, I found 
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a priggish young gentleman^ in full canonicals ; lie 
informed me lie was come to supply the place of 
the Lecturer. It was my duty to read the prayers ; 
and, while I was putting on the surplice, the 
regular afternoon preacher made his appearance. 
"Pray, Sir,^' he cried, addressing him in the 
sable robes, what do you do here P *' " My dear 
Sir," replied the interrogated, " did you not get 
my note, informing you I would preach for you 
this afternoon?'' "Your vanity is inordinate,'' 
rejoined Mr. Lecturer ; " you would thrust your- 
self into a position for which you have not one 
qualification ; and, as you are not wanted here, the 
sooner you take yourself off the better." I was 
amazed at the severity of this objurgation, and 
expected a scene not often witnessed in a vestry 
would ensue ; but nothing of the sort took place. 
The self-elected lecturer hurriedly bagged his 
canonicals, and sneaked out of the vestry, looking 
very much like a dog when he carries his tail be- 
tween his legs. 

It is no wonder, considering how much labour 
the composition of a sermon costs most of us, that 
we are chary of them. Some of my brethren 
entertain an affection truly parental for these 
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offipring of their brain. A parson of this character, 
who kept his pulpit manuscripts in a box in his 
library, was roused from his slumber early one 
morning, by his servant, who informed him that 
the house had been broken into, and the lower 
rooms ransacked. '^ John ! " cried the startled 
divine, jumping up in the bed, " have they stolen 
my sermon-box?*' "No, Sir; only broken it 
open/' " Bring up my shaving- water at the usual 
time," 



CHAPTER VI. 



" Mine of joy and woe, 
The liighest point of either man can know." 



The marriage service — Forbidding banns — Stnpidity of rustic 
couples — Notice of a wedding by a chambermaid — ^A mar- 
riage under difficulties — Lady Macbeth — Accident to ring 
— Beckless marriages — ^A Hymeneal arbour — ^A stuttering 
bridegroom — A metamorphosis — Illegal marriages — 
Finale to a honeymoon — A churching. 

Our marriage-service is eloquent and devotional, 
but too long ; and there are passages in it above 
the comprehension of uneducated persons. The 
couples married in our village churches generally 
possess but a small share of common sense, and 
little feeling of the importance of the step they are 
about to take. The religious sentiment of the rite 
is unfelt by them. They regard marriage merely 
as a license permitting a man and a woman to live 
together as man and wife. 

Banns are the prelude to marriage. I had the 
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repubKcation of banns forbidden on one occasion 
only, and then not pubKcly. A woman called on 
me to withdraw the banns I had published on the 
preceding Sunday, and this was her tale. She and 
her daughter being at church, they were " struck 
all of a heap" by hearing the publication of banns 
of marriage between her daughter and a man with 
whom she had never exchanged a word. It came 
to my knowledge afterwards, that this shock to the 
girl's feelings was in consequence of a wager laid 
at the public-house on the preceding Saturday 
night. 

After the twice-repeated pubUcation of the baims, 
the next step on the road to matrimony is to give 
the parson notice of the day of celebration. The 
gentleman usually takes this duty upon himself; 
but I have known the lady come upon the delicate 
mission. 

In agricultural parishes, a marriage seldom takes 
place without the bridegroom or the bride making 
some blunder in what they have to say or to do. 
Nervousness would be an admissible excuse ; but 
their nerves are as rigid as iron. I believe, in 
most cases, they would repeat almost anything the 
officiating minister chose to put into their mouths ; 
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and I am led to tliink so by the nonsense they 
utter, in their perversions of the answers they have 
to make. As often as not, a rustic bridegroom 
says, " I thee and thou," instead of " I thee en- 
dow." 

Having desired a bridegroom to repeat after me 
the declaration of espousal, the bride, taking it 
into her head, I suppose, that she and her groom 
were already one, bawled out, at the same time he 
did, " I, Peter Hopkins." 

When two persons have made up their minds to 
be made one, their determination is seldom frus- 
trated, and not often delayed ; and yet, after the 
preliminaries have been settled, many impediments 
may arise to prevent a marriage taking place at 
the time proposed. 

As if by way of increasing the chance of disap- 
pointment, the notice to the officiating minister is 
frequently not given till late in the evening pre- 
ceding its proposed solemnization, the parties 
interested appearing to think it impossible that 
the parson can have any engagement which will 
prevent his attendance at the church on the follow- 
ing morning. I have known the notice delayed 
even to the morning on which it was intended the 
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marriage should take place. I was in bed^ and in a 
sound sleep, at an inn a few miles from my parish, 
when I was awakened by a loud knocking at my 
door, and the chamber-maid bawling out, " If you 
please. Sir, a couple wants to be married at your 
church this morning.'' 

I reached the door of a church at which I was 
going to marry a couple, and found it fast locked. 
The bridal party in a few minutes made their 
appearance, and then a messenger was despatched 
for the clerk, who presently arrived in hot haste 
and pleaded in excuse for the church not being 
open and himself not in attendance, that no notice 
of the wedding had been given him. On opening 
the banns-book, I found no entry to show that 
this couple had been asked in church. This was 
hindrance the second. On questioning the clerk he 
assured me he had heard " with his own ears" the 
banns pubHshed, and was ready to take his Bible 
oath that no impediment was alleged. I paused 
to consider whether I should proceed with the 
marriage or not, and while doing so I perceived 
that if my decision were adverse to its immediate 
celebration, the bride's cheeks, which were begin- 
ning to pale, would also be bedewed with tears. 
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The tearful appeal of a pretty girl's eye, what will 
it not make a man do P It induced me to do that 
for which I might have been suspended by my 
diocesan. I brought back, without any legal 
authority, the colour that had flown from the 
bride's face. When the service was over a fresh 
obstacle arose. The key of the chest containing 
the Marriage-Register could not be found, although 
the clerk stoutly afiirmed it was always kept in 
the vestry and nowhere else. As it was impos- 
sible to break open the iron chest, or to pick its 
patent lock, I despatched Amen to the vicarage to 
see if by any chance it had found its way thither ; 
and there the little instrument upon which so 
much present happiness depended was found hang- 
ing on the same nail with the key of the vicar's 
cellar. The volume in which the triumphs of 
Hymen are recorded was now lying open before 
me, when again we met with a check. Apollo 
had drank up the recording stream ; the inkstand 
was as dry as a ditch in summer ; and as there 
was no sable fountain nearer than the village shop, 
a mile ofi*, A men's legs were again put into requi- 
sition, and our patience again called into exercise. 
At length this oft-suspended wedding was com- 
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pleted, after occupying an hour and a half instead 
of twenty minutes. 

At one of my early weddings the pair presenting 
themselyes for union was made up of a mean, 
diminutive old man and a masculine, middle-aged 
woman, who might stiU be considered handsome. 
She was * gaudily dressed, and in her demeanour 
and tone there was a mock hauteur that led me to 
put her down as the tragedy queen of a suburban 
theatre. When the time came for signing the 
register, the bride desired, or rather commanded, 
her groom to write her name. On being told that 
such a proceeding could not be allowed, she first 
said she could not draw off her glove, and then 
that she would not soil it with those filthy pens ; 
any one who pleased might dirty his fingers with 
them, but she would not. The husband in pro- 
spectu entreated, her friends coaxed, and I tried 
my skill in the art of persuasion ; but our united 
solicitations were unavailing. The afeir was in 
this perplexed position when we were all astounded 
by the clerk crying out, "Perhaps the lady can't 
write; if she can't, she must make her mark." 
On hearing this degrading alternative. Lady Mac- 
beth, without any abatement of her dignity, and 
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in the tone of a Siddons^ announced that she would 
so far condescend as to draw a line oad cross it 
with another line. 

Contretemps arising from awkwardness^ as might 
be expected, are not infrequent at country wed- 
dings. A friend of mine officiated at a marriage, 
which waa interrupted, and nearly suspended for 
tliat day, by an occurrence in itself ve^ trivial. 
Having arrived at the place in the service where 
the ring is produced, the bridegroom, a comitry 
bumpkin, unbuttoned the right-hand pocket of his 
bran span new lea;ther breeches, and attempted to 
introduce his huge fist, but he could not effect an 
introduction. His best man now came to his 
assistance, and, by dint of thumps upon his elbow, 
forced the hand so far into the leathern bag that 
he was just able to reach the imprisoned treasure 
with the tips of his fingers ; but in withdrawing 
his hand the ring slipped from his loose hold, fell 
on the floor, and roUed into a crevice. All the 
party, except the bride, immediately dropped on 
their knees and peered into the chink, in which 
posture they formed a very droll group. At last 
their prying search waa rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the golden hoop, which, by the aid of 
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a piece of sticky was drawn from, its lurking- 
place. 

The recklessness with which the labouring classes 
often contract marriage is startling to a nund pos- 
sessed of the least prudence. A woman, on the 
eve of her wedding-day, has asked me to give her 
something towards buying the ring, giving, as a 
reason for making such a request, that she and the 
bridegroom elect could not muster enough money 
between them to pay the parson and to purchase 
the golden emblem of the imion of two loving 
hearts. Before the expiration of the honeymoon 
they were inmates of a workhouse. 

A Mend of mine was waiting in his vestry the 
arrival of a wedding party, when the clerk entered 
and told him they had haltedin the porch. "Why 
do they not come into the church P" "If you 
please. Sir, Tom Smithers (the bridegroom) says 
he has no money, but if you will be so good as to 
marry him, he will be sure to pay you next week.'* 
" Tell Tom Smithers marriage is always a ready- 
money transaction ; I shall therefore not give him 
credit.** On the vicar*s answer being reported, 
the would-be bridegroom attempted to raise a loan 
among his Mends present, but either they coidd 
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not, or they would not, lend him five shillings, 
and the marriage was consequently ahout to he 
deferred till Tom was in cash, when the bride pro- 
duced the sum required to make her a wife. 

On entering a friend's church to perform a 
marriage, I found it fiUed with a tumultuous 
crowd. On inquiring of the clerk why this un- 
usually large concourse had assembled, he replied, 
" Why, Sir, it is to see a man make a fool of him- 
self." He explained the phrase by informing me 
that the bride was already the mother of three 
children by three different fathers, the husband 
elect not having had the happiness of being one 
of the paternal trio. The bridegroom, a loutish 
clown, between thirty and forty, looked as if he 
were present by accident, a spectator, and not the 
hero of the spectacle ; he was neither abashed nor 
elated. The heroine, a brazen-faced hussy, was on 
the broad grin, and seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
this crowning display of her powers of captiyation. 
The ceremony over, the happy pair left the church 
amid a babel of sounds, jests, gibes, cheers, hisses^ 
and laughter, in which the voices of the bride's 
temporary husbands were said to be among the 
loudest. 
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On going one day to my churcli to make a couple 
happy, I found the bride and her maid had arrived, 
but no bridegroom was there. Having waited 
some time, I was about to leave the church and 
adjourn their feUcity to another day, when, in pity 
to the young bride, who was sobbing violently, I 
consented to stay a little longer. Another half 
hour had elapsed, and I was drawing on my gloves, 
when two men were seen running up the church- 
yard path. As soon as they entered the church I 
desired the whole party to appear before me in the 
vestry, and I then asked the bridegroom, a hulking 
fellow of forbidding aspect, half costermonger and 
half gipsy, the reason of his being more than an 
hour after the appointed time. He hung down 
his great head, which was cropped very short 
with the exception of a fringe of small corkscrew 
curls round his forehead, which gave it somewhat 
the appearance of the mane of a horse when leaded, 
but he gave me no answer. I insisted on his 
answering my question. His friend, such another 
as himself, suggested in a gruff whisper that he 
had better " tell the gemman how it was." This 
he did in the vilest slang, which, translated into 
respectable English, was to this effect; that on 
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their way to the church they passed through a 
field in which a pugilistic combat was going on, 
and they had stopped to see the result. After the 
philo-pugilist had given this explanation of his 
absence, I asked the bride whether she still desired 
that the ceremony should take place? "Yes." 
I was sorry and surprised at her answer, as there 
was no visible necessity for it. They were there- 
fore made man and wife. When I closed the book 
I thought I had never seen any one throw away 
happiness so wilfiilly as that poor girl had done. 
While registering the marriage I overheard the 
bridesman say to the bridesmaid^ " 'Twas a very 
pretty fight.'* 

My village green, one fine summer's eve, pre- 
sented a lively and picturesque scene. The labour- 
ers of that part* of England had a notion that 
parochial officers are compellable by law to provide 
a dweUing for every married couple of tiie kbour- 
ing class, they being bound to i>ay a fair rent for 
the accommodation provided. A man having in- 
formed onr overseers of his intention to marry, 
demanded a house for the reception of his bride. 
He was told all the parish cottages were already 
occupied ; but so impatient was he to enter on the 
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responsibilities of the marriage state, that he would 
not postpone his responsibiKty till one of these 
tenements became vacant. I married him, and on 
leaving the church he possessed neither a habita- 
tion nor a single article of furniture. The simple 
fellow had been told by some wiseacre that if he 
passed his wedding-night in the open air an action 
would ]ie against the parish officers. On this 
notion he acted. Upon a pretty grassy bank under 
the church-yard wall he erected an arbour of leafy 
boughs, and beneath this verdant canopy he and 
his bride spent the night sacred to Hymen. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that they were allowed 
to enjoy this pleasant retreat undisturbed and dis- 
regarded. This waB far from being their fate ; 
from dewy eve to the hour of midnight they had 
a succession of visitors. There was not one dweller 
in the village, male or female, who did not come 
and take a peep at them, and give them a merry 
word. Many took in their hand a little present — 
a cake, an apple, or a cup of beer. The mirth of 
the group standing in front of this hymeneal 
temple at times grew loud, but as the shades of 
night deepened, it gradually died away. In the 
earlier part of the evening the children made this 
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spot the stage of their gambols^ and thereby added 
to the bustle and liveliness of the scene. 

In our agricultural districts the frequency of 
those marriages which take place, in order to make 
the bride an honest woman, is notorious. I am 
doubtful whether they are not the rule rather than 
the exception. I waa celebrating one of these ill- 
starred nuptials, when the bridegroom, who, on 
common occasions, stuttered sadly, waa so agitated 
that the power of articulation temporarily left 
him, and it was only by a spasmodic exertion of 
the facial muscles at intervals, that he was able to 
give utterance, or rather to expel from his mouth 
a single word at a time. The consequence was, 
we got on so slowly, I almost despaired of his 
becoming a Benedict that day. This filled me 
with apprehension on account of the bride, who, 
it was too plain, had no time to spare; her good 
luck, however, did not desert her at this critical 
moment : she was a wife half a dozen hours before 
she became a mother. 

In performing a marriage I have done more 
than make an honest woman ; I have achieved a 
metamorphosis, changed a common wench into a 
goddess, Mary Eichards into Mrs. Venus. To 
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what height her pride rose after she became a 
celestial, I am unable to say ; but when she was 
merely human she was so proud as to refuse to 
walk to church with the man who gave her away, 
because he turned out his toes too much. 

^Notwithstanding aU our care, a marriage is 
sometimes celebrated which is legally void. A 
country clergyman having discovered that a mar- 
riage he had performed was of this sort, he felt it 
to be his duty to inform the illegally united that 
such was the case. On reaching the house he 
found only the soi-disant wife at home. Fearful 
of throwing her into hysterics by too abruptly dis- 
closing the awkward position in which she was 
placed by the informality of which he had been 
guilty, he beat about the bush for some time, till 
at length, by little and little, the whole truth came 
out. " Do you mean to teU me. Sir,*' earnestly 
inquired the woman, " that I am not really mar- 
ried ?" " I am sorry to say that in the eye of the 
law you are a single woman; I trust, however, 
there is no reason to doubt that John Jones will 
be willing to make you his lawful wife." "Are 
you quite sure he is not my husband now?" 
" There can be no doubt whatever ; but keep up 
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your spirits and do not give way to tears^ for it 
will end well, depend upon it." " Can't lie make 
me continue to Kve with him P" " Certainly not, 
nor would it be proper tiU you are kwfidly married 
to him." "Oh I Sir," exclaimed the temporary 
Mrs. J., " you have made me so happy. I'll go 
back to my mother directly, for John Jones makes 
a shocking bad husband ;" and she was as good as 
her word. 

I have known one instance of a couple being 
married twice ; and the second celebration took 
place at the same church, and was performed by 
ihe same clergyman, as on its first solenmization. 
It happened thus. On the original wedding mom- 
ing, a procession of fashionably-attired ladies and 
gentlemen issued from an adjoining park through 
a door in the churchyard wall, and entered the 
pretty village church of one of my neighbours. 
He was at his post. The bridal party being drawn 
up in gay and glittering array, he asked the bride- 
^groom for the license. " Dear me ! " exclaimed 
the bride's father, " it is left on the library table." 
The officiator, to save the awkwardness of a pause 
at such a moment, proceeded with the service, 
without waiting for its production. My Mend 
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returned with the wedding party to the Hall, 
where a dSjeilner, supplied by a London confec- 
tioner, awaited their arrival. When that plea- 
santest of aU repasts was over, the happy pair, 
amid vivas and waving of kerchiefs, entered their 
travelling chariot, and made their first start on 
the road of matrimony at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour. My friend remained at the house some 
hours after their departure ; and, on taking leave, 
he was followed out of the drawing-room by the 
host, who begged him to step into the library ; 
and, as soon as the door was closed, thus addressed 
him : " My dear E., I have to beg your pardon 
for playing you a little trick ; to come to the point, 
we forgot to get a Kcense, but I suppose it is of no 
great consequence/' "I am liable to be trans- 
ported !" cried the astonished parson. " Bless me ! '* 
said Mr. B., '^ I had no idea of such a consequence. 
Pray, tell me what I can do to avert it ?" " We 
must follow them instantly." "They have got 
such a start, we could not overtake them before 
to-morrow.** A long and earnest consultation fol- 
lowed, and then they parted for the day. The end 
of this untoward beginning was, that about three 
months afterwards, on the return of the happy 
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couple from a tour on the continent, a license was 
obtained, and my friend re-married them. The 
ceremony took place one morning, as early as the 
law allows, the only witnesses being the parents of 
the bride, who, six months after her second 
espousals, presented her husband with a son and 
heir. 

I will close this chapter with a honeymoon. My 
friend C, who had spent that blissful season in 
South Wales, being on his way home with his bride, 
arrived at a town about thirty miles from his 
residence, where he found a letter from one of his 
neighbours, informing him that her carriage, which 
had just been repaired, was at a coachmaker's in 
the town, and was at his service. Mr. C. was 
delighted at the thought of driving up to his own 
door, with his bride, in a handsome chariot instead 
of a hack-chaise. He lost no time, therefore, in 
acquainting Mrs. S.'s coachmaker with their inten- 
tion of leaving B. on the foUowing morning. At 
the hour named, the carriage drove up to the 
door, and Mr. and Mrs. 0. ran to the window to 
see how dear Mrs. S.*s carriage looked after its 
renovation. An exclamation of surprise burst 
from their lips. "What the" — the word that 
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followed, whatever it was, was lost on the stair- 
case, down which the bridegroom was rushing in 
dire rage. Having obtained the explanation he 
sought, he returned to acquaint his wife with it. 
But before I give the explanation, I must account 
for the surprise into which Mr. and Mrs. C. were 
thrown on beholding their friend's carriage. It 
was reaUy a yery handsome one, when fairly ex- 
posed to view ; but at that moment its body was 
clothed in a suit of matting, and the spokes of the 
wheels were stockinged with hay-bands ; it was, in 
short, equipped for travelling at the tail of a com- 
mon stage-wagon, and Mrs. S. had intended it 
should return from B. in that ignominious way ; 
but, happening to hear that the newly-married 
couple would pass through B. on a certain day, an 
economical thought struck her: she might save 
the expense of its conveyance home, by lending it 
to her young friends. She was prudent, however, 
as well as saving. She had fears about the weather, 
and the state of the road ; it might be a rainy day, 
or the road might be dusty. In either case, the 
carriage, if it travelled without the protection of a 
cover, would lose some of the freshness of its re- 
stored beauty. She desired the coachmaker, there- 
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fore, not to denude it of its clotliing, but only to 
unloosen it sufficiently to admit of one of the 
doors being opened ; and the reason she gave for 
this strange order was, that her friends wished 
to travel ivicog. To save his back from the caning 
with which Mr. 0. threatened it, the coachmaker 
produced his employer's letter of instructions. 
The bridegroom's anger was so far appeased, that 
the only revenge he took for this insult to his 
bride, was to order the carriage to be instantly 
stripped of its unseemly dress. After this had 

ing through the fashionable streets of B. in a 
chariot resplendent with Queen's yellow, brilliant 
lacquer, and silver mountings, drawn by four 
greys, with their bridles smartened with white 
rosettes. 

But I must not altogether omit churchings; 
they are, in a parson's mind, associated with 
marriage. This pubUc thanksgiving ought un- 
doubtedly to foUow, and not to precede the nuptial 
rite. An exception to this general rule, to my 
knowledge, once occurred. An unmarried sister 
of one of my friends was the most perfect specimen 
of an old maid I have met with. It was impossible 
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for any one to mistake her for a wife or a widow. 
Single blessedness was written in her face^ and the 
tone of her conversation was that of an austere 
virgin of a respectable age. To any topic having 
the most distant reference to matrimony, she 
turned an ear resolutely deaf. At the same time, 
there was about her an air of innocent simplicity, 
which led one to believe she must have been the 
author of that nursery ditty which, in answer to 
the question, "What are little girls made of?" 
tells us — 

" Sugar and spice, and all that is nice, 
Are what little girls are made of." 

The character she sustained so admirably, she 
dressed to perfection ; everything she wore waa in 
its place, to a hair's breadth, while every article of 
dress to which starch is applied, appeared to have 
absorbed at least twice the usual quantity of that 
farinaceous stiffening. 

This very prim and precise spinster being on a 
visit to a friend who lived in alarge manufacturing 
town, went, on the first Sunday of her visit, to 
church, alone, and was shown into a large square 
pew, H which half-a-dozen females were seated.^ 
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The prayers were drawing to a conclusion, when 
the officiating minister deviated from the after- 
noon service into another with which she was 
imacquainted. This was a novelty to Miss P., who 
was in the habit of attending public worship at a 
fashionable chapel in London. When this inter- 
polated service began, her co-pewers stood up; she, 
as a matter of course, followed their example, and, 
on doing so, was surprised to see all the congrega- 
tion except themselves either sitting or kneel- 
ing. Her companions presently knelt down. She 
again followed their lead, and, by paying great 
attention to the succeeding prayer, she discovered 
it was a thanksgiving for safe deliverance from 
the great pain and peril of childbirth. The usual 
afternoon service being over, she rose from her 
knees with crimsoned cheeks, and in an agitated 
state of mind, which was not lessened by the clerk 
coming into the pew, and asking her, " Have you 
a child to be christened. Ma'am ?" Pushing him 
aside, she rushed out of the churching-pew, into 
which she had inadvertently been put, and made 
the best of her way out of the church. On enter- 
ing her friend's drawing-room, she looked so 
excited and alarmed, Mrs. M. exclaimed, ^^My 
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dear Charlotte, what has happened to you P have 
you been robbed or insulted P" " Worse, worse — 
much worse," hysterically sobbed the old maid, 
" Fve been churched." 



CHAPTER Vn. 



"Let's talk of graves, of worms, of epitaphs." — Shakspeee. 



The country churchyard — Banks of the Wye — Fittings — 
Nelson — The buried limb — Consecrated ground — Burial 
spoilB — Corpse followers — Bridegroom at a ftmeral — Pious 
fraud — ^Wig — Sexton's suit — Serio-comic journey — Decom- 
position — Shakspere's house— Funeral riot— Club fune- 
rals — ^White funerals — Epitaphs. 

The tolling of a village cliiircli-bell falls on my 
ear with a more solemn sound than the knell from 
a tower surrounded by the busy haimts of men ; 
and our burial service, at all times impressive, is 
most touching to my feelings when heard in a 
country churchyard at the grave o*er which sur- 
rounding yews cast their long dark shadows. The 
scene is in harmony with the occasion which brings 
thither the little band of mourners from the neigh- 
bouring hamlet. How unlike the petty pomp and 
business-like bustle of a town faneral I 

I shall never forget a faneral at which I officiated 
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soon after I took Orders. The scene of it was in 
the PrincipaKty, where it is customary for every 
one present at a burial to kneel on the ground un- 
covered during that part of the service which is 
read at the grave. The churchyard, on the banks 
of the beautiful Wye, was backed by a sloping 
wood of beech and dwarf oak. On the same bank 
of the river, at a little distance, thei picturesque 
ruins of one of the most sumptuous abbeys ever 
raised in England were bathed in the gorgeous 
hues which sometimes precede an autimmal sunset. 
On the opposite bank rose abruptly a line of dark 
grey rocks, over which lichens, hare-bells, and fox- 
gloves spread their rich colours. The church itself 
was one of the humblest of the temples dedicated 
to the service of God. This peaceful, soul-toning 
scene, with the group of mourners kneeling around 
me with bended heads, is even now present to my 
nund's eye, and somewhat of the feeling of the 
moment comes back with my recollection of the 
scene. 

It might be expected that the presence of death 
would deeply impress the minds of rational beings 
with a sense of their own personal mortality, and 
the momentous consequences connected with it. 
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But the force of habit is found to be more power- 
ful than the impression made by a lifeless body, in 
those whose business it is to remove the dead out 
of the sight of the living. How often have I 
mentally exclaimed, " Have these fellows no feeling 
of their business ?" Alas ! the mind, even of the 
officiating minister, is apt, after a time, to be less 
affected by the monitory spectacle than, at the com- 
mencement of his ministry, he probably beKeved 
could ever be the case. I had just finished the 
grave service at my second funeral, and the echo 
of the last Amen had hardly died away, when the 
curate (I was not officiating in my own parish), 

ear, " Be so good as to tell the undertaker, I expect 
fittings." I bent my head affirmatively, although 
ignorant of the meaning of the term, and I con- 
fess I was a little surprised when the performer of 
the funeral informed me fittings were a silk hat- 
band and a pair of black kid gloves. 

The presence of the mortal remains of a feUow- 
creature inspire a reflecting mind with an awe 
which is free from superstition or fear; this at 
least is the case when they are presented to our 
view in the state in which the stroke of death left 
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them. TJnder other circumstances there must be 
a modification of this feeling — ^for instance, if the 
body be " in spirits." I do not, however, speak 
from experience, but my friend Captain A. has 
had that experience. We were one day talking of 
Nelson, when I asked him if he had ever seen the 
great Admiral. " I was once in his company," he 
replied. On putting some farther questions, I 
found my friend meant that he had been in the 
cabin in which stood the puncheon of rum in 
which the body of the hero of Trafalgar was being 
conveyed to England. 

To gaze on the sod beneath which lies moulder- 
ing a portion of the body we still carry about, 
must, I should think, affect the feeling in a way 
which nothing short of actual experience can 
realize. A young man of my parish had his arm 
amputated, and I allowed it to be buried in the 
churchyard. The poor fellow is stiU alive, and 
every Sunday, on his way to worship Him "in 
whom we live, move, and have our being," passes 
close to the grave of his dissevered limb. 

To those who consider interment in consecrated 
ground a matter of importance, I beg to submit 
this case. At a fimeral at which I officiated, part 
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of the grave extended under and beyond the 
churchyard wall, so that the legs of the interred 
were lying outside the sacred boundary, and con- 
sequently in unconsecrated sround. The question 
is had this body the foU benefit of (Listian 
burialP 

A friend of mine who lived at some distance 
from his parish, which, if he could so manage it, 
he visited only on a Sunday, waa in the habit of 
discharging as many of his parochial duties as 
possible on that day. Visiting the sick was of 
course one of them ; from time to time, therefore, 
he asked the clerk if any one in the parish was 
ill. To tins inquiry, one Sunday his partner in 
burial spoils repUed in a sorrowful tone, '' I don't 
hear. Sir, of any chance of a funeral.*' 

One is less surprised, perhaps, at a i^eral be- 
ing regarded in a selfish point of view, than at its 
being an object of idle curiosity ; yet such is not 
unfrequently the case. It would scarcely be too 
much to say, that at most funerals there are some 
present whose presence can in no other way be 
accounted for. In large towns there are constantly 
spectators who are unacquainted with the name or 
the sex of the deceased. In one of my parishes 
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two crones followed every corpse into the cliurcli- 
yard and stood by the grave's side^ but did not on 
those occasions or at any other time enter the 
church. 

I was officiating one afbemoon at a fiineroli at 
wHch a man whom I had married in the morning 
was present in his wedding suit — a green coat, 
thunder -and -lightning waistcoat^ and buckskin 
smalls. He was in no way cpnnected with the 
deceased. His presence^ I supposCi must be attri- 
buted either to a desire to show off his new dothe^; 
or pofwr passer le temps. 

I remember a Mend telling me that^ whilQ 
burying a corpse in the grave-yard of a London 
hospital^ he observed a respectable-looking man 
dressed in deep mouming, standing at a Utile dis- 
tance from tiie foneral party, to which it was 
evident he did not belongs and yet he manifested 
great emotion. My friend, struck with his de, 
meanour, accosted him after the service was over, 
and drew from him this touching story. Afewdays 
before, his only child met with a serious accident 
in the neighbourhood of this hospital, to which he 
wa3 carried, and where in a few hours he died. 
This sad and sudden blo)y laid the child's mother 
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on a bed of sickness and of sorrow ; the father, 
therefore, had gone alone to the hospital to attend 
the burial of their child. Arrived on this mourn- 
ful errand, he expressed a wish to take a last look 
at his poor boy. What a sickening at heart must 
he have felt on being told that the body had dis- 
appeared. The probable effect of this fresh 
calamity on his heart-stricken wife, presented 
itself as soon as the first burst of his own grief 
had a little subsided, and the thought brought 
with it a deeper anguish. At this moment the 
bell of the church within the hospital walls began 
to toll ; the interment of a person who had died in 
the hospital was about to take place. The dejected 
father resolved to foUow the body of the stranger 
to the grave, that he might be able on his return 
home to say, " I have attended the funeral." Of 
all the pious frauds that have come to my know- 
ledge I think this the most venial. 

The churchyard of my first country parish was 
exposed to all the winds of heaven, and the conse- 
quence was, that almost as often as I performed a 
funeral I took a cold in my head. To remedy this 
evil I was recommended to wear a wig. I adopted 
the suggestion, and found that the first time of 
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appearing in a jaz^ makes one feel a little nervous. 
During the service within the church, that which 
was on the top of my head was also uppermost in 
my mind. I fancied every one was quizzing it ; 
then, that I had not put it on straight, or had 
reversed its proper position. One small consola- 
tion was left me — ^it had no tail. It was with 
some difficulty I restrained my hand from ascer- 
taining the actual state of affairs on the summit of 
my cranium, but I succeeded in overcoming the 
almost irresistible temptation. On leaving the 
desk I slipped into the vestry, rushed to the look- 
ing-glass, and found, to my great relief, that my 
capitular covering was not a hair's-breadth out of 
its place ; I issued, therefore, from the church 
porch with my self-possession restored. It was a 
gusty day, and the grave was in the most exposed 
part of the consecrated enclosure. While standing 
at the mouth of the pit a new apprehension seized 
me ; I feared I might commit to the ground some- 
thing besides the body ; I expected every gust of 
wind would leave me sans peruke. In this state 
of alarm I arrived at the conclusion of the service, 
when a very strong puff from the cheeks of old 
Boreas frightened me so much that I clapped my 
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hand on my head, and, in doing so, dropped my 
book, which tmnbled upon the coffin. From that 
day I wore my wig with strings to tie under the 
chin. 

Wind is an unpleasant, but rain a more dis- 
agreeable accompaniment to a funeral. Many a 
pelting shower was it my lot to encounter when 
engaged in the service of the dead ; but only on 
one occasion did I get drenched to the skin. When 
I reached the churchyard gate the funeral had not 
arrived. Close at hand, fortunately, stood the 
sexton^s cottage, where I sought shelter, and, on 
issuing from it, I was arrayed in the Sunday best 
of that grave man. In colour the suit was not 
unfitting the scene ; but it was shabby, and too 
small for me ; I presented a hybridous appearance, 
half itinerant, half scarecrow. 

This brings to my recollection another inclement 
funeral One biting cold afternoon in January, 
when newly-fallen snow lay some inches deep on 
the ground, I had to bury a corpse brought from 
another parish. While we were standing at the 
grave, the snow, which had for a short time ceased 
to fall, began again to come down thick and fast, 
giving the mourners a magpie appearance. But 
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although, by being surpliced, I did not appear as 
they did, in piebald, I knew they had the advan- 
tage of me in having a conveyance of some sort to 
take them home^ while I had the prospect of a 
walk of nearly two miles, part of it lying over a 
very exposed road. The service over, I had to 
face the fleecy flakes, which were descending slant- 
wise in the direction contrary to that in which my 
route lay. I buttoned every button of my great- 
coat, turned up the collar, pulled down the cuflfe, 
and resolutely walked out of the church. Drawn 
up at the churchyard gate I found a van such as 
is used by persons bent on gipseying, or going to 
a race or a fair. Into the capacious interior of this 
vehicle — ^the legitimate receptacle of mirth and 
laughter — ^the magpies were climbing. On seeing 
me, one of the male-contents cried out, " Perhaps 
the gentleman will have no objection to ride with 
us.^* I promptly expressed my willingness to ac^ 
cept their offer of a lift. When we were all invan- 
ed, the driver mounted the dicky at the open 
front of this strange funeral car. Seeing we formed 
a goodly company, I asked, " How many are we P*' 
" We were just a dozen, coming," answered the 
mourner opposite to me* *' Yes," observed another, 
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" without counting tlie body/* The ladies sat on 
one side, and the gentlemen on the opposite side — 
the usual arrangement, I believe, in this sort of 
carriage; and on the present occasion it was a 
convenient distribution of its load, as there was an 
equal niunber of each until my entrance gave a 
majority to my own sex. After some remarks 
from both sides of the van, on the state of the 
weather, one of the occupiers of the gentlemen's 
bench drew from his pocket a flask, which he 
haaded to me, saying it contained braady, of wHch 
he advised me to take a drop to keep out the cold. 
I declined the stomaehic, assuring him I felt quite 
warm and comfortable, but he pressed me so hear- 
tily that I put the pistol to my mouth. " What 
will the bishop say," thought I, " if it should come 
to his ears that I have hobbed and nobbed with 
mourners on their way homewards from a funeral 
at which I had officiated? How he will lift up 
his lawn sleeves in episcopal astonishment!" 

The bottle then passed from hand to hand and 
from lip to Kp, the whole length of the line of 
ladies, when it was found to be empty ; this dis- 
covery gave rise to a little pleasantry at their 
expense. The mirth of these merry mourners was 
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presently interrupted by the driver bawling out, 
"Fm bloVd if I knows if we be in the road/* 
"We can't get out of the road without getting 
into a ditch !" was the consolatory rejoinder of 
one of the insiders. "Oh, lawk! if we was to 
upset ! " cried a fat old lady. " I hope it won't be 
on our side," was the selfish exclamation of 
another. These ejaculations shook both sides of 
the van with laughter, doubtless owing to the 
various consequences of an upset presenting them- 
selves to our minds, and I confess I laughed as 
loudly as my craped companions ; but when my 
eye fell on the portly dame who was my vis-^- 
vis, I hoped, in the event of such a calamity, I 
might not find myself oppressed by her superin- 
cumbent weight. To tell the whole truth, I 
thought the result of an overthrow with the right 
side (my own) uppermost would be productive of 
more hilarity than harm. And once I thought 
my — ^wish, shall I call it P — was about to be 
realized, for the vehicle lurched so violently on its 
female side as to extort a scream from the ladles, 
and from one of the gentlemen the exulting cry, 
" We're up'ards !" The vessel, however, righted 
herself. The remainder of this serio-comic jour- 
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ney, so far as I was their companion^ was safely 
performed. When the mourning van stopped at 
the door of my lodgings, I requested to be allowed 
to re-fill the flask, and my offer was accepted. 

Country clergymen occasionally receive from 
their parisHoners written communications, rather 
funnily expressed, and sometimes even when they 
relate to a funeral. I knew a clergyman who re* 
ceived the following note : " Rev. Sir, — ^My wife 
died yesterday ; I wish you would be so good as 
to bury her this evening, as she has taken a great 
deal of doctor's stuff, and won't keep sweet any 
longer." 

Shakspere tells us how long the interred body 
of a tanner will remain undecomposed ; but I 
believe he does not mention the length of time a 
butcher's carcase will continue inoffensive above 
ground. A relative of mine and her daughter, 
passing through Warwickshire, arrived at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, where, as travellers are wont to do, 
they made a halt for the purpose of viewing the 
house in which England's greatest bard was bom. 
It was at the time tenanted by a butcher, whose 
wife acted as cicerone to "the pilgrims of his 
genius." Having shown the lower rooms to the 
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ladies^ she took them up-stairs to the apartment in 
which the poet first saw the light of this world ; 
but before opening the door she said, in the narra- 
tive tone in which she had been speakings ^^ My 
husband is lying dead in the room V^ My rela- 
tives recoiled from the door, and, declining to 
cross its threshold, descended the stairs amid the 
widow's repeated assurances that the body was 
*^ quite fresh, and as sweet as a nut/' 

I buried, on one occasion, a corpse by night. 
The deceased, an inmate of the poor-house, was 
attacked by cholera, and died in four hours. As 
^ p»*'do«t.r ^^, ^^ ae ..^ of 
interring the body with as little delay as possible, 
in about half-a-dozen hours after death the burial 
took place ; and it having come to the ears of the 
parochial authorities that this despatch was loudly 
complained of by the poorer classes, the precaution 
of having a couple of constables in attendance at 
the funeral was taken ; and it turned out to be not 
a needless precaution, for no sooner had the coffin 
passed the poor-house gates than a storm of groans 
and yells burst from a large mob assembled in the 
street. This intimation of their feeling was quickly 
followed by a volley of stones fired at the master 
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of the liouse and the constables, who, however, did 
not enjoy the whole honour of the salute, for three 
or four old men (co-inmates with the deceased), 
who tottered along behind the body in the cha- 
racter of mourners, came in, poor feUows ! for a 
share of it. Besort was had, both to violence and 
intimidation, to compel the conductors of these ill- 
starred obsequies to turn back, but they continued 
to go forward till they reached the churchyard 
gate. Foiled in this attempt, the mob now directed 
its fury towards myself. Being aware that I had 
expressed a determination not to allow the corpse 
to be carried into the church, for fear of its being 
the means of spreading the infection, they openly 
declared their intention of setting my authority at 
defiance, by taking the body vi et armis within 
the sacred walls. The probability of such an 
attempt had occurred to me, and I had prepared 
for it by locking the church doors and putting the 
keys into my pocket before the arrival of the 
fimeral and its accompanying rabble. When it 
reached the churchyard gate I was there to re- 
ceive it, and, preceded by a man carrying a lantern, 
with a constable on each side of me, and the clerk 
at my back, I walked before the coffin towards the 
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grave. We had not, however, got many yards 
before the lantem-carrier meaaured his length upon 
the ground, and the lantern was used as a foot- 
baU. The bearers of the coflan with some difficulty 
kept their feet, and I doubt whether they would 
have reached the grave without a mishap, had not 
the pressure upon them been lessened bv a bodv 
of lie rioters drawing off to tl.e church, for Z 
purpose ot forcing an entrance. When we got to 
the spot where the grave ought to have been, we 
found it not; while we were struggling to get 
there it had been filled up. I ordered the grave 
to be re-dug, and to my command the mob replied 
by declaring they would bury aKve any one who 
obeyed it. At this announcement I observed my 
friend the sexton looked graver than usual. Poor 
old Wyatt, I believe, at that moment had not 
strength enough to carry his mattock and shovel, 
much less to use them, so he contented himself 
with standing stock stiU. As there was no help 
for it, the coffin was deposited outside, and not in- 
side the grave, and I proceeded to repeat as much 
of the service as I could remember. Among the 
rioters a fellow who, I suppose, wished for a little 
fun as well as mischief, bawled out, "Be quiet! 

L 
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let's hear if the parson can pray without book." 
As I was conscious my recollection of the service 
was imperfect, I began to fear my want of memory 
would furnish them with additional sport; but, 
luckily, no one but the proposer of the joke was 
inclined to be silent. Having finished my recita- 
tion, I desired the constables to keep guard over 
the coffin until the crowd dispersed, and then to 
consign it to the earth. My orders were obeyed. 
On the following day half-a-dozen of the rioters 
were taken before the magistrates, and the master 
of the poor-house, in giving his evidence, deUbe- 
rately declared that the battle of Waterloo was 
nothing to this riot. On hearing this monstrous 
assertion, one of the magistrates desired Tn'm not 
to talk such nonsense ; and to this reproof the man 
replied, " I think. Sir, I have a right to have an 
opinion about it, for I was at Waterloo, and my 
comrade on each side of me was kiUed." And this 
was a fact. The conclusion of the aflfeir was the 
commitment of the ring-leader to the county jail 
for three weeks, and the dismissal of the other 
prisoners with. a reprimand. 

There is occasionally to be seen in a country 
churchyard a funeral which is seldom conducted 
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with due solemnity. I mean a club funeral. I was 
officiating at one of these wretched imitations of a 
grand burial, at which nearly a hundred members 
of a benefit club were present ; they walked two 
and two, each mou carrying a white wand, or 
rather a peeled rod. This procession of leafless 
sticks, looking like Bimam Wood moving in winter, 
passed through our village on its way to the 
church, and was followed thither by a large num- 
ber of its inhabitants. The club came from another 
parish. In consequence of this large concourse 
there was much noise and confusion during the 
service, both within the church and at the grave. 
Knowing from experience, that remonstrance with 
men half dnmk, and over whom I had no control, 
would be worse than useless, I looked daggers, 
but I spoke none, and heartily glad I was to leave 
the grave and hurry back to the vestry. As soon 
as my back was turned their conduct became 
highly indecorous, of which I was an eye-witness 
from the vestry window. The junior members of 
the club were to be seen chasing the maidens of 
my village about the churchyard, and whipping 
them with their rods. I was not surprised, there- 
fore, when I saw the fugitives scampering in every 
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direction among the grassy hillocks, that many 
were the tumbles they met with, and some of them 
rather awkward ones. This, indeed, seemed to be 
the chief object of the pursuers; and really I 
cannot say which party appeared most to enjoy 
the sport, the whippers or the whippees. As- 
tonishment riveted me to the window until these 
sprightly mourners, having broken their wands in 
this funeral froKc, took their departure home- 
wards. 

A pretty custom prevails in some parts of Eng- 
land, at the funeral of girls under ten years of age. 
Over the coffin, which is covered with light blue 
cloth and studded with plated nails, a white pall 
is thrown. The coffin is carried by young females 
dressed in white, wearing hoods instead of bonnets, 
and they carry it by means of white kerchiefs 
passed through the handles. There may well, I 
think, be a distinction as to outward form between 
the burial of youth and that of mature age. An 
early death ought not to be associated with recol- 
lections which harmonize with a black pall and a 
sable plume. A white funeral, as it is called, 
emerging from the shadow of a wide-spreading 
yew into bright sunshine, is a spectacle that can 
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hardly fail to remind the spectator of the world of 
innocent and happy spirits. 

Having given some of my experience in relation 
to the office for the burial of the dead, let me say 
a word or two respecting the inscriptions generally 
met with in our country churchyards. The frequent 
occurrence of epitaphs repugnant to common sense, 
good taste, and Christian sentiment, is a matter of 
common observation, and, considered in a reKgious 
point of view, is a subject of serious regret. In 
these cases not only are our better feelings shocked, 
but an opportunity for the inculcation, under most 
favourable circumstances, of hope, of warning, of 
admonition, is lost. But by whose mouth should 
we at such times be cheered, warned, and ad- 
monished? The voice speaking to us from the 
grave should be God's, not man's. "And the 
voice said. Cry. And he said what shall I cry ? 
All flesh is grass.*' 

How strange it is that man's tongue should be 
heard when all it has to teU are the birth-day and 
the death-day of him to whom they relate. And 
if more be spoken, how generally is the addition 
little else than sickening adulation or the repining 
of selfish affection ! 
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This. evil, it may be said, does not so generally 
prevail as it did formerly. I hope this is the 
case ; but why should we not endeavour to put an 
end to it altogether ? It is an opprobrium cleri- 
corum, for in their hands is the remedy. They 
are taught by their table of fees, if by nothing 
else, that no tomb or headstone can be erected in 
a churchyard, and no monument or tablet be placed 
wiflm. a church, without the penuisdon of I in- 
cumbent ; all he has to do, therefore, is to make his 
permission conditional on his approval of the in- 
Bcription proposed to be engraven on it. Thenon- 
application of this remedy subjects the beneficed 
clergy to the suspicion either of indifference to the 
evil, or of want of moral courage to take the 
proper steps to prevent its continuance. 




CHAPTER Vm. 



" Oh I for a forty-parson power 
To chant thy praise." Byeon. 



Variety of character — Induction to a living — Clerical oompn- 
tation — A D.D. and his housemaid— Ordering a dinner — 
Outrunning the constable — Misadventure of a curate — 
The gouty parson — The mechanical parson — Beading an 
Act of Parliament to gipsies — Tit for tat — ^A clerical 
meeting — Killing a pig — ^A boy's first suit. 

In so large a body of men as that of parsons of the 
second class (the inferior clergy, we are called by 
the dons of the profession), it ought not to be a 
matter of surprise that a great variety of character 
is found. My experience of my derical brethren 
in my own rank could fiimisha specimen of almost 
every shade of character, from the austerest gravity 
to the most light-hearted gaiety. We are not 
singular, however, in this respect ; every profession 
has members who, by their individual characteris- 
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tics^ are distmguisliable from the general body. It 
is no wonder, then, that a pudding-sleeve gown 
sometimes hangs on the back of a Sterne, a Sidney 
Smith, or a Domino. 

The recoUection uppermost in my mind at this 
moment relates to the ceremonial immediately 
preceding the taking possession of preferment. I 
have a perfect recollection of the first induction at 
which I was present. After the childish ceremony 
was over, the inductor, the inductee, and myself 
adjourned to the rectory to take luncheon. When 
we entered the dining-room, the first thing that 
met our eyes was a row of bottles lying on their 
sides which, being smeared with whitewash, re- 
vealed their contents. The row extended the whole 
width of the room ; but the bottles did not quite 
touch, each being separated from its immediate 
neighbours by the intervention of a manuscript 
sermon. "Hey-day, Tom!" exclaimed the in- 
ductor, " why this formidable array of port ?*' "I 
have invited the churchwardens and principal 
parishioners to celebrate my induction.'* " Very 
good, Tom," said his friend — a silver-headed and 
rosy-gilled parson of the old school ; " very good> 
but be on your guard, my boy; Gloucestershire 
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farmers have deuced hard heads/' After ruiming 
his eye over the chequered line of port and divinity, 
he added, " Ton my life, I did not give you credit 
for such a good stock of sermons. Supposing both 
the wine and the divinity were sound, I call this 
an orthodox induction.*' 

On meeting a clerical neighbour one day, I hap- 
pened to mention that A. and B. were absent from 
home, and had left their parishes under my charge. 
The old gentleman, after a pause, said, ** I reckon, 
Domino, taking your own parish into the account, 
that you have at this moment not less than eight 
thousand acres under your pastoral care.'* It 
struck me as a new idea, to estimate a minister's 
responsibility by acreage — a mode of calculation 
not ill adapted for " a world without souls," but 
not suited to the planet in which we live. 

I was one day the amused spectator of a scene 
in which there were two actors — ^the senior Doctor 
of Divinity in one of our old Universities, and his 
housemaid. I had made a morning call on the 
D.D., and on my taking leave he courteously 
accompanied me into the hall, where we found a 
damsel standing at the door, which she held open. 
Fortunately it opened upon a court-yard, and not 
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upon the street. On seeing her, the old Don said, 
" P^ggy, you may go ; I will shut the door after 
this gentleman.'^ The pretty porteress quitted her 
post, and was about to pass between him and the 
wall, when the Doctor cut off her retreat by briskly 
skipping to that side of the hall ; she then at- 
tempted to pass on the other side, but again he 
presented himself in her front. The master and 
maid now began a series of dodges and counter- 
dodges, while I looked on with a surprise wHch 
saved me from being gmlty of the great rudeness 
of a hearty laugh. Being a lover of fair play, I 
ensconced myself in a smaJl recess, and left the 
hall-floor clear for these frolicsome gambollers. 
Em5h dispkyed agiKty and dexterity. The exer- 
cise, which heightened the colour in Peggy^s 
cheeks, had no other effect on her opponent than 
to shake a little powder out of his full-bottomed 
wig. The Doctor, however, was gaining ground ; 
her evolutions were now confined to a narrow 
space, and so nearly was she driven into a comer, 
from which escape was impossible, that I expected 
every moment politeness would require me to hold 
my hat before my eyes. But, at the instant I 
thought her capture inevitable, she disappointed 
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both of US by adroitly sKpping under the Doctor's 
outstretched arms, which he had incautiously raised 
too high. " Bum it ! *' he cried, " the little bag- 
gage was too nimble for me." Thus ended this 
imequal contest of seventy and odd years against 
eighteen. I was convinced, by the way they 
manoeuvred, that they had before met on that 
battle-field ; but what had been the issue of former 
encounters, must for ever be a matter of con- 
lecture. 

This grave D.D. was a pluralist ; and, as plu- 
ralities have had so heavy a blow dealt them that 
they must ere long cease to exist, I will relate, 
for the amusement and wonder of those who shall 
live when this monstrous abuse of trust-property 

who flourished rather more than half a century 
ago, had the misfortune to be the son-in-kw of an 
archbishop. This poor maa was one of the op- 
pressed divines of our church. How he sustained 
the load of preferment his cruel father-in-law 
heaped upon him, was a matter of general surprise. 
Being, however, a Christian, he meekly resigned 
himself to his fate, and was never heard to mur- 
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mur at the crushing weight of duty and responsi- 
bility imposed by the archiepiscopal hands. It is 
pleasing, therefore, to record that, in Dr. A.*s case, 
the truth of that great moral maxim, " Virtue is its 
own reward," was verified ; for, instead of sinking 
exhausted into the grave, he grew fat, sleek, and 
rubicund. He resided at Canterbury, and was in 
the habit of paying an annual visit to the metro- 
polis. On these occasions he was wont to make 
the journey on horseback, and to sleep one night 
on the road, and always at the same inn, the 
"Crown," at Sittingboume. Now, it once hap- 
pened, a few days before setting out on his yearly 
excursion, the Doctor met a clerical Mend, who 
was passing through Canterbury on his way to 
London, and he asked him, as he went through 
Sittingboume, to order at the " Crown " a bed and 
a good dinner, to be ready for him on a certain day 
and hour. At the time specified, the reverend 
traveller, at a pace becoming a dignitary, rode up 
to the door of the above-mentioned hostelry, with 
an appetite, we may suppose, in good order, after 
a gentle amble of some twenty miles. He alighted, 
and was conducted to a room in which a dinner- 
table was laid for eight persons. On seeing this, 
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the Doctor said to the landlord, " I must dine in a 
room by myself." "I beg your pardon, Sir," 
replied Boniface, " I thought you had been one of 
the Cathedral gentlemen who dine here to-day." 
" Soh ! you are expecting a party of the Cathedral 
clergy ; do you know their names ? " " No, Sir, 
the gentleman did not tell me their names ; but he 
said there would be the Archdeacon (here the 
landlord began to reckon on his fingers), one of 
the Canons, one of the Select Preachers, one of the 
Archbishop's Chaplains, the Chancellor of the 
Diocese, the Registrar of the Province, the Rector 
of Y., and the Vicar of Z." By the time this 
enumeration was finished. Dr. A. looked, as we 
may suppose a self-important man who has been 
made the subject of a practical joke would look. 
In short, the publican had unwittingly summed up 
the eight pieces of preferment held by this son-in- 
law of an archbishop. 

The fun of a contretemps greatly depends on the 
sort of person to whom it happens ; for instance, 
if he be a man who considers himself A 1 in crea- 
tion, our enjoyment is much increased.. The pre- 
decessor of my Mend the dignitary was a man of 
this stamp. On one occasion, his wrath was raised 
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to the highest pitch by finding a report had got 
abroad of his having run a race with the village 
tailor; and his indignation was not in the least 
abated by the report further alleging that he was 
the winner. He instituted inquiries immediately, 
for the discovery of the originator of this scan- 
dalous libeL So incensed was he, that he personally 
interrogated every one he met; and the form of 
his interrogation was, " Have you had any hand in 
mixing up my name with the tailor's ? '* After 
putting this lucid question to a dozen persons, all 
of whom denied having had any hand in this 
imdignified mixture, he met with a man who 
acknowledged he had heard the report. "Now, 
Sir," exclaimed A 1, " his eye in a fine frenzy 
rolling," " from whom did you hear it ?" "I was 
told it. Sir, by Mr. B." Mr. B.*s house was two 
miles off. Thither hastened the Great Enraged, 
panting, puffing, and perspiring with heat and 
anger. Mr. B. referred him to Mr. 0., who trans- 
ferred him to Mr. D. ; and in this way he pro- 
gressed from house to house, till he arrived at Mrs. 
J.'s. Here, the almost exhausted divine was so 
fortunate as to bring his fatiguing pursuit of the 
slanderer to an end. Mrs. J. informed him the 
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person from whom she heard the report was at 
that moment in her house. " I must see him in- 
stantly," he cried; "and I shall feel obliged, 
Ma'am, if you will permit our interview to take 
place in your presence." The lady assented, and 
rang the bell. Presently, a tall, portly man, 
dressed in black, and wearing powder, entered the 
drawing-room. The learned gentleman (learned 
by courtesy — ^for he was a schoolmaster) bowed to 
the Vicar, aad inquired after his health. The 
slandered parson, taking no notice of the civility, 
with a dignified indignation informed Mr. S. of 
the object of the present interview. The peda- 
gogue looked with surprise, first at him, and then 
at Mrs. J., who interpreted his look as asking the 
question, " What is all this about ? " She there- 
fore said, "Of course, Mr. S., you do not deny 
having told me the report." " I assure you. 
Madam, you are labouring under a mistake. I 
declare, upon my honour, I never told you any 
such thing." It was now Mrs. J.'s turn to look 
surprised. She, however, reiterated her assertion, 
and Mr. S. his denial. Their language was polite, 
but emphatically spoken. The reverend was be- 
wildered ; he knew not whom to believe — ^the lady 
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or the gentleman. It now occurred to him to ask 
Mrs. J. if she could remember the time and place 
when the alleged communication took place. She 
did so, and Mr. S. admitted the correctness of her 
statement to that extent, and even went so far as to 
acknowledge having mentioned the Vicar's name, 
but still disclaimed having associated it with the 
tailor's. " I remember now," cried the lady, with 
great ammation, « the very words you used ; you 
said, " I suppose you have heard that Mr. W. has 
outrun the constable ? " The Vicar dropped into 
a chair, the Schoolmaster looked down, and the 
lady was lost in amazement. In short, the report 
originated in Mrs. J.'s ignorance of the meaning 
of the phrase, " outrunning the constable." She 
had understood it literally ; and, as the village 
tailor happened to be also the village constable, 
she had taken it for granted that he was the Vicar's 
competitor ; and having, as she supposed, Mr. S.'s 
authority, she had spread the report which had so 
deeply wounded her pastor's pride. It was too true 
he had run himself out of money ; but he had not 
spent his breath in a foot-race with Sam Stitch. 

A relation of mine met with the following mis- 
adventure. Poor Tom ! thou art the last of the 
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parsonic tribe upon whom Fortune ought to play 
off a freak. So gentle and guileless, why did she 
not allow thee to pursue thy way through this 
world of ups and downs, unstained and unsuspected? 
Why did the treacherous rain fall on thy Sabbath- 
path P Could there not be found to tread it, feet 
more prone to sUp than thine P Or, if doomed to 
fall, why were thine enemies to behold the effects 
of thine untoward prostration ? Bidding adieu to 
apostrophe, let me soberly relate what befel thee, 
thou most simple of simple ones. On the Sunday 
evening of a summer's day, there fell a heavy 
shower, which ceased about the time the service at 
my cousin's church came to a conclusion. On his 
homeward way he overtook the Squire's daughter, 
a pretty girl of eighteen ; and this happened jnst 
as they reached a stile, on the other side of which 
lay a sloping ploughed field. The young divine 
having got adroitly over the stile, was in the act 
of assisting his fair parishioner to foUow his ex- 
ample, when her foot — ^accidentally, no doubt — 
slipped from the top rail, and she fell plump into 
his arms. Standing as he did, on shelving ground 
rendered sKppery by the recent rain, he was 
imable to sustain the shock of this most imex- 
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pected embrace ; lie lost Lis equilibrium, and fell 
witb Miss D. tightly clasped in his arms. So 
completely did he lose his legs, that he and the 
iaclasped not only came to the ground, but actually 
rolled over, and the circumvolution brought them 
to the edge of a ditch, into which, in the act of 
disengaging themselves, they tumbled; but in 
what position they found themselves at the bottom 
of it, my cousin never would reveal. On emerging 
from their temporary seclusion, the white muslin 
dress of Miss D. and the sable suit of the Rev. Mr. 
B. were nearly of the same colour ; and the lady 
has confessed she laughed outright, but that her 
companion blushed, and was very confused. They 
then made the best of their way to the house of 
Miss D.'s father ; but, as ill-luck would have it, 
they had no sooner got out of the miry field iato 
the turnpike road, than they encountered a dis- 
senting congregation oozing out of their Ebenezer. 
How the Noncons. looked at the (supposed) guilty 
pair, and what they hinted by shrugs and uplifted 
eyebrows, besides what they thought, I leave to 
the reader's imagination. 

A neighbour of mine had on one occasion 
scarcely recovered from a fit of the gout when he 
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received notice of a fioneral. It was to take place 
on the foUowing day; the weather was rainy, and 
the grave in the midst of long grass. The recent 
invalid pondered on this state of things, and 
trembled to think of the consequences of damp 
feet. At last he hit on a plan to prevent this 
dreaded evfl, but it required a previous experiment 
to prove its pra<5ticabiKty. He sent for the parish 
derk, and told him his fears; but his coadjutor 
could suggest no means of preventing damp feet, 
but thick shoes. " You forget I can wear only 
list shoes ;" and then in his blandest tone he added, 
" You see, Thomas, how much I am fallen away.*' 
" Why, Sir, I can't say I sees much odds in ye." 
"Pooh, pooh, you must see I am a great deal 
thinner; I dare say I don't weigh more than 
twelve stone." " I'U be bound. Sir, you are seven- 
teen stone if you be a pound." " No, no, Thomas, 
thirteen at the most." " I shouldn't like. Sir, to 
carry you far on my back." Poor man, he little 
thought he had brought the subject to the very 
point his superior was aiming at. " Now I'll con- 
vince you, my good feUow, I am not nearly so 
heavy as you suppose. I'll get on your back, and 
you shall run round the room with me." Thomas 
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expressed a doubt of his ability to support the 
weight of the vicarial corporation, and actually 
grinned at the notion of making any running with 
such a weight. He was coaxed, however, to stoop 
his back, on which with some difficulty his corpu- 
lency mounted. "There, Thomas, didn't I tell 
you you would find me little more than feather- 
weight. Now carry me once round the room.'* 
Thomas staggered round the race-course, and, 
spurred by the promise of a jug of ale, he achieved 
the feat a second time. When the feather-weight 
dismounted, Thomas panted like a post-horse at 
the end of a long stage, and while he was quaffing 
the nut-brown, the vicar revealed his plan of 
operations at the approaching burial. It cost him, 
however, another jug to gain Thomas's consent 
to it. 

On the following day, just before the arrival of 
the funeral, the crippled vicar hobbled from the 
parsonage to the church, about a hundred yards, 
along a paved footway. Having read the psalm 
and lesson he left the desk and reached the porch, 
where, with the assistance of the sexton, he got on 
the clerk's back, and in this novel manner headed 
the procession to the grave. On reaching it 
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Thomas took advantage of a neighbouring head- 
stone, by holding upon it with both hands ; this 
skilM manoDuvre considerably lessened the pressure 
on his back. He was now in the position of a boy 
playing at leap-frog, the vicar's surplice falling 
over him behind, as the cloak of a mounted dragoon 
falls over the crupper of his horse. The coflan 
having been lowered into the grave, and the 
mourners standing aronnd it, this very soldier-like 
representative of the church militant read the 
grave-service, as he always read it, in a very im- 
pressive manner ; but his steed — ^I mean the Clerk 
—did not perform his part so well. " Amen" did 
not stick in his throat, but came from it like a 
stifled moan. The service over, the panting P. C. 
carried his load back to the porch. 

" And where the Vicar had got np, 
He did again get down." 

My immediate predecessor in one of the parishes 
with which I have been professionally connected, 
was of an eccentric turn of mind ; but his eccen- 
tricity was more ingenious than that displayed by 
our church militant dragoon.* Providence had 
blest him with an excellent wife ; but her health 
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was SO delicate, she did not venture to take the air 
in an open carriage. Her husband, on the con- 
trary, cared for neither wind nor weather, and 
looked on a close carriage as a moving prison. As 
their vehicular establishment consisted only of a 
gig and a sedan chair, this difference of constitu- 
tion made it impossible for them to take carriage 
exercise together. This was a matter of mutual 
regret. One day, Weyer, the Vicax entered the 
drawing-room in high spirits, and informed his 
wife he had been so fortunate as to combine their 
respectiye partialities as regarded a carriage, aad 
in-vited her to inspect the result of a happy com- 
bination of his ingenuity and mechanical skiU. 
On reaching the court-yard, the old gig, with her 
sedan chair fixed in it, met the lady's sight. This 
had been effected by the removal of the gig-seat ; 
and, on the driving side, outside of the sedan, a 
small piece of wood was nailed, by way of a seat 
for the driver. "Behold, my dear!" exclaimed 
the reverend mechanician, in a tone as triumphant 
as ever issued from the mouth of Alexander, " be- 
hold the grand desideratum — a, close carriage for 
you, and an open one for me, upon the same pair 
of wheels ! '* 
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I love simplicity of character in a Cliristiaii 
minister. The following anecdote was related to 
me by a friend of the good old man who is the sub- 
ject of it. This modem Parson Primrose was the 
Incmnbent of a small retired parish in the south of 
England. For several years, during the summer 
months he had been annoyed by gypsies pitching 
their tents in a lane close to the vicarage. Ex- 
postulation and remonstrance had been tried over 
and over again, but had always failed ; they would 
not decamp an hour sooner than it suited their 
convenience. One summer's day, a horde of these 
vagabonds having settled themselves on the old 
spot, the Vicar, a meek, guileless old man, was 
seen to sally out of the parsonage with a white 
baton in his hand, and march up boldly to the 
enemy's Kne. Here he halted; but, instead of 
drawing his sword, he put on his spectacles. He 
then imfurled his baton (it proved to be of paper), 
and read aloud as follows : — " Anno vicessimo 
none Georgii tertii, caput CCXLVII., pagina 74. 
An Act intituled," &c., &c. In short, he read an 
Act of Parliament against vagrancy to the won- 
dering groups of basket-makers, dog-trimmers, 
and horse-stealers there assembled. He then with- 
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drew, believing in his simple heart that, not daring 
to contravene a statute of George the Third, they 
would at once take their departure, and be no 
more seen in those parts. Night, however, found 
them still there ; there they were the next day, 
the following day, and in short there they stayed 
their usual time. The simple-minded village pas- 
tor was beyond measure astonished at the temerity 
they evinced by remaining there, after having 
heard the pains aud penalties they thereby in- 
curred. " I assure you,'* he was wont to say, when 
he related this most boisterous passage in his calm 
life, " I assure you I read the whole Act to them, 
slowly, and in a distinct voice." 

The falling out of clerical neighbours is much 
to be lamented; but I believe it does not often 
happen. I have, however, heard of two clergymen, 
next parish neighbours, who were not on good 
terms. A. sent his servant, one Sunday morning, 
to a farmer's in B.'s parish, for some poultry. A 
few days afterwards, the two parsons met, when 
B. thus addressed A. : "I desire, Sir, that you 
will never again scandalize my parishioners by 
sending your servant into my parish on a Sunday 
to buy ducks ; a pretty sort of a clergyman you 
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must be." A. exculpated himself by saying it was 
a case of necessity: a friend bad unexpectedly 
come to see him, and he had nothing in the house 
for dinner ; "besides," he went on to say, " I told 
my man to attend the service at your church ; and 
I know he did so, for he told me he had never 
heard such a stick in the pulpit as you are." 

A narrow income puts a man to his wits to keep 
up appearances. I was taking a drive with a 
clerical friend, whose guest I was at the time, and 
in the course of our drive he stopped at the gate 
of a house which had the appearance of a parson- 
age ; having given me the reins, he went in, and 
in a few minutes returned with as many folio 
volumes as he could carry. Having stowed them 
under the seat of the phaeton, he resumed his seat 
and drove ojff. As my friend made no allusion to 
the importation, I asked no questions about it. 
After we had trotted on a mile or two, he pulled 
up again, and entered a house close to a church, 
and presently re-appearied with a basket enveloped 
in a cloth, the handle only being exposed ; this, 
and the jingle occasioned by putting the basket 
into the carriage, made me more than suspect that 
it contained plate. No remark in relation to 
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the basket was made by either of us ; we resumed 
our drive, which was once more interrupted, and 
in the same way as before. This time, while my 
friend was in the house at the gate of which we 
had stopped, a female servant came out carrying 
a small hamper, which she deposited in the hinder 
division of the phaeton. This so increased my 
curiosity, that I could not resist asking its con- 
tents. "Finger-glasses, Sir.'* I pondered over 
what I had seen, but I could come to no satisfactory 
conclusion. At dinner, my Mend's wife asked 
whether we had had a pleasant drive, and in what 
direction we had driven. Her husband told our 
route, but omitted the stoppages and importations. 
I was, therefore, no wiser than before dinner. On 
the following day, some time after breakfast, a gig, 
in which were two black coats, drove up to the 
door. This vehicle was soon followed by others, 
all containing gentlemen of the sub-ftiscan order. 
In short, what is called a clerical meeting was 
about to be held at my friend's house. My eyes 
were opened. 

I was passing a few days with another friend. It 
was Sunday evening, and we were taking our wine 
after dinner, when a servant announced that the 
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Reverend Mr. Porkman was in the drawing-room. 
My host left the table, and in a few minutes came 
back, bringing with him a hale, farmer-like man, 
who assisted us to finish our bottle of port. After 
Mr. Porkman had left us, my friend told me the 
object of his call. He was going to kill a pig the 
next morning, and had come over to ask my host 
to take part of it off his hands at the market-price. 
This pig-sticking divine had walked three miles, 
after performing two services, to ask for his 
neighbour's custom. 

Most curates' wives learn to cut and contrive by 
the time they haye been a few years married. A 
brother curate called on me, and brought his little 
boy with him. " You see," he said, " we have made 
a man of Johnny ; we breeched him yesterday.'* 
Observing the colour of the child's suit, I asked for 
whom he was in mourning. " Thank God," re- 
plied the father, "we have not lately lost any 
relative or friend ; but the fact is, Johnny's clothes 
are made out of a cloth gown of my father's." The 
boy's grandfather had been dead twenty years, and 
the suit, I learned afterwards, was made by the 
mother of the newly-breeched. 



CHAPTER IX. 
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Lights of the world, and stars of hninan race ; 
But iff eccentric, ye forsake your sphere. 
Prodigies ominous." Cowpee. 



Clerical costume — ^Moppers and Baggs — Holywell Street — ^A 
man measured for a chimney — The B«v. Mr. Trigger — 
Clerical poachers — The parson in a ditch — A dyspeptic^ 
The anniversary pic-nic — " Si sit pmdentia nnlltim 
nnmen abest" — The bishop and his footman — An ortho- 
dox gourmand — The Life of Joseph in verse. 

The Clergy in the present day are got up more 
ecclesiastically than they were when I first became 
one of them. At that time there were no clerical 
decorators, and the effigies of a pattern clergyman 
were never seen in a newspaper. Every person 
dressed as it seemed good in his own eyes, parti- 
cularly in rural parishes, where you would often 
meet his reverence in a velveteen shooting-jacket, 
and sometimes in top-boots and a Newmarket coat. 
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In the latter costume I have myself appeared since 
I donned a gown and band ; and this brings to my 
recollection the equivocal position in which, on one 
occasion, it led me to place myself. I had walked 
to a town three miles from the village in which I 
lived, with the intention of going thence to another 
town, about ten miles ojff. I was too late for the 
coach, and was returning from the office through 
a by-street, where I came upon a " Passengers'- 
van,'' about to start for the town in question. 
After a moment's hesitation, emboldened by my 
tops and chiffiiey, I jumped into the huge yeUow 
machine, the prototype of the modem omnibus. 
When I took my seat it was tenantless ; but soon 
tumbled in a buxom lass, who was presently fol- 
lowed by another, and another, and another, till I 
counted nine round, ruddy, shining faces, besides 
one pale one. This large assemblage of the gentle 
sex surprised me, till I remembered a mop (a fair 
at which fanners' servants are hired) was held 
that day, in the town whence we were departing. 
Our twelfth and last passenger was a commercial 
gent. Before the wheels of the van began to turn, 
the tongues of the ruddy ones were in motion. By 
Jove ! how they did gabble ! Poor things ! it was 
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their great hoKday of the year ; the sun, more- 
over, was bright, their spirits high, and they had 
on their newest gowns and smartest ribands. It 
was an afternoon in the early part of antmnn. 
Each seemed to feel she had so much to say, it was 
impossible she could tell all her news before we 
arrived at onr joume/s end. Some of them had 
been feUow-servants, others had lived in the same 
family, but not at the same time, and others had 
been in service in the neighbourhood. They talked 
of the situations they had just left, and of <hose to 
which they were now going. They were aU in 
the service of farmers. The characters of masters 
and mistresses were caavassed, and after they were 
disposed of, questions began to be asked about 
certain Toms, Joes, and Bills; inquiries were like- 
wise made after Susans, Betsies, and Janes, and in 
one or two instances the reply was whispered in 
the inquirer's ear, and was no sooner given than a 
handkerchief was stuffed into the mouth of the 
whisperer and whisperee. In short, the gossip of 
nine parishes, at least, was bandied about. More 
than once, something was said to the disparage- 
ment of the parson. One was supposed to be too 
fond of drink, and the housekeeper of another was 
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dressed as fine as a lady, although her wages were 
but eight pounds a year. In this instance, they 
had got into a parish next to mine. My ears 
began to feel warm. 

" Jam tna res agitur paries com proximiis ardet." 

We had now arrived at the half-way house. 
Here the van stopped, that the horses might par- 
take of a refection of hay and water. The fair 
vanees took advantage of the halt, for the purpose, 
as they expressed it, of stretching their legs. The 
commercial and I also gave our lower extremities 
the like extension ; and it somehow happened, we 
all found our way into the public-house. The man 
of commerce now came up to me, and, addressing 
me for the first time, said, « Sqmre, suppose you 
and I treat these lassies.'^ As I thought it was 
in keeping with the character he had assigned me, 
I assented instantly and cordiaUy to his proposal. 
Immediately began a brisk demand for ale, cyder, 
peppermint, biscuits, and heart-cakes — ^the latter 
giving rise to some capital jokes and downright 
hearty laughter. It did one's heart good to see 
how thoroughly these girls enjoyed themselves. 
My co-treater and I vied with each other in 
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pressing them to call for any liquor the cellars of 
the " Magpie and Horse-shoe " could famish. Our 
healths were consequently drunk in various beve- 
rages ; we were surrounded by jocund faces, while 
talking, laughing, giggling, and hobnobbing were 
going on on all sides. We were all happy and 
merry, but within the Umits of becoming mirth. 
The landlady, too, was infected with our hilarity, 
for she had a joke, a laugh, or a glass for every 
one. Jehu (but no son of Nimshi) participated in 
our liberality, and his horses doubtless passed their 
time with a satisfaction equalling that of their 
master, who assured us he was in no sort of hurry. 
Our halt lasted for three quarters of an hour, when 
our fair companions declining to take any more of 
the contents of our hostess's cellar, our long score, 
chalked on a slip of black board, was added up, 
and its amount transferred from our pockets to 
that of the mistress of the " Magpie." We then 
re-entered our long vehicle, " the traveller '* and I 
politely handing in the ladies ; and, in the exube- 
rance of our spirits, we might perhaps press their 
chubby hands a little more tightly than was ab- 
solutely necessary to enable them to ascend the iron 
steps. We were now once more on our road to 0. 
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There is, however, an episode to our Kttle epic, 
and this is the place to introduce it. 

I have said there was among these ruddy faces 
one pale one, which plainly did not belong to a 
" mopper.'' Her slim figure, and smart but neat 
dress, betokened her to be either a milliner or a 
lady's-maid. She had not joined in the gossip and 
giggle which distinguished the first stage of our 
journey, but had maintained a decorum of manner 
and a coromand of countenance which would have 
won the heart of the most straitlaced prude. When 
we pulled up at the watering-trough of the half- 
way house, she so far followed the example of her 
Jfy^^^ ^ter it ^«. the™. L ae« 
her imitation of them ended. She requested to be 
served with tea. On Mr. Baggs and I proceeding 
to put our treat-giving project into execution, we 
begged to be permitted to hand her a more generous 
beverage, but she refused our ojflfer with an approach- 
me-not air that forbad further solicitation. And 
there she sat, at a small round table in the middle of 
the public kitchen, taking her more refined refresh- 
ment in solitary exclusiveness, an isolated dot, sur- 
rounded by a circumference of mirth and laughter. 
I did not notice the withdrawal of her dignified 
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presence from the scene ; but when I and my co- 
treater took upon ourselves the pleasing office of 
assisting the merry ones into their carriage, we 
foimd she had retired to one of its remote comers. 
It was now our turn to get in, Mr. Baggs cour- 
teously giving me the precedence. On putting my 
foot upon the step, I reconnoitred the position of 
the occupants, and, I hardly know why, but I 
chose the seat opposite the pale face. B. followed, 
and took his seat promiscuously. And here ends 
the episode ; but I may add, I did not find the tea- 
devotee so great a prude as I expected ; indeed, as 
we journeyed onwards, a growing conviction sprang 
up in my mind that this epithet was at least as 
inapplicable to her as it could be to any of the 
owners of the ruddy cheeks around her. 

In consequence of our long halt at " the public," 
the shades of evening were gathering around us 
when we resumed our journey ; and before we 
reached our destination, they had deepened into 
darkness ; but I may safely affirm it threw no 
gloom over our spirits. On the contrary, as the 
light decreased, our merriment rather increased ; 
and I dare say any one who passed us on the road, 
supposed we were returning from a gipsying party, 
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or a ftmeral. At the entrance of C, I emerged 
from my pleasant obscurity amid the thanks and 
good wishes of my feir fellow-travellers, and a 
hearty shake of the hand from the warm-hearted 
Baggs. 

The unprofessional style of my attire led me 
into this little escapade; but, some years after- 
wards, when I had toned down my dress in cut 
and colour, it was occasionally very seedy, in which 
condition it once happened to be, when I arrived 
in London. Forgetful of my faded appearance, I 
entered HolyweU Street. In this lane-like street 
— ^alas ! no longer holy — dwell a colony of IsraeFs 
children, who buy and seU new and old raiments. 
These quick-eyed traffickers instantly saw the 
condition of my outward man, and so importunate 
were they to improve my personal appearance, 
that it was with some difficulty I got out of this 
Hebrew defile in the same suit in which I had 
entered it. 

About a week afterwards, I passed again through 
this street, supposing the new suit that adorned 
my person would protect me from their clamorous 
importunity. But I was mistaken. This time, 
however, I was assailed by solicitations to sell. 

N 2 
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As I had new clothes on my back, they concluded 
I had at home the old ones they had seen me in a 
few days before. Their solicitations were even 
more importunate than they had been on the for- 
mer occasion; and this, probably, was owing to 
their present conviction of my possessing some 
left-off apparel being stronger than their previous 
belief in my ability to purchase a new sxdt. 

There is nothing extraordinary in a man being 
measured for a suit of clothes, but it is out of the 
common course of things to be measured for a 
chimney. I have heard, however, of such a sar- 
torial admeasurement. A gentleman being about 
to build a chimney, of an irregular shape, and 
which could not be swept by a machine, and it 
now being contrary to the Act of Parliament to 
send boys up chimneys, he sent for an adult sweep, 
and had him measured before he began to build 
the tortuous conductor of smoke. 

Although, at one time in my clerical life, I 
dressed occasionally en chasseur y I was never a 
sportsman ; but I do not venture to blame those 
who, seeing no harm in field sports, join in them. 
The Reverend Mr. Trigger was passionately fond 
of shooting. September stood at the head of his 
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calendar ; it was, with him, the month of the year. 
The "first " was an expression often used by him, 
and his dates respecting personal occurrences had 
frequent reference to it. " The first," of course, 
meant the first day of the shooting season. From 
September to February (Sundays excepted) he 
was never seen out of doors without his dog and 
gun. His time, on the common days of the 
week, was almost entirely at his own disposal^ 
ajs, in consequence of the smallness of his parish, 
occasional duty was a rare occurrence. One year, 
however, on the eve of "the first," a neigh- 
bour being taken suddenly ill. Trigger was asked 
to marry a couple the next morning, at his neigh- 
bour's church. He grumblingly consented ; and, 
as soon as he had done so, he began to con- 
sider what means he should adopt to lose as 
little time as possible on that important day. He 
reckoned that, going and returning at fiill gallop, 
and performing the ceremony in the shortest way, 
would occupy him an hour. To lose a whole hour 
on " the first ! " So great a misfortune had never 
befallen him. How could he escape it ? He did 
what men so often do in such circumstances ; he 
made a compromise between pleasure and duty. 
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On the foUowmg moming he was seen in his 
shooting-jacket and gaiters, accompanied by his 
favourite pointer, traversing, in zig-zag lines, the 
fields in the direction of the village where his 
services as a priest of Hymen were required. To 
use his own words, " he shot his way there ;" and 
he boasted that he bagged three brace and a half 
of birds, and did not keep the wedding folks wait- 
ing more than an hour. While he was profession- 
ally engaged, Ponto reposed in the vestry, by the 
side of his master's double-barrelled " Manton." 

I have said I never shot ; but I was once guilty 
of poaching, and it happened thus : — ^I was staying 
with a clerical friend in Dorsetshire, and we turned 
out after breakfast for a walk. It was a fine win- 
ter's moming, and we were by the side of a 
preserve, when up rose a cock pheasant, a splendid 
fellow in full plumage ; away went my friend's 
walking-stick, and down he came. How we should 
get our spoil home was now the question. We 
dared not carry it openly in our hand ; but, as I 
had a great-coat on, and my brother poacher had 
not, I proposed he should stow it away in my 
great-coat pocket; and, while he was engaged 
in depositing it there — ^a matter requiring some 
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adjustment, on account of the size of the bird, and 
the length of its taU — ^he said, " I hope the Squire 
will not find us out." "Does he preserve very 
strictly?'* "So much so, that he has declared 
he would prosecute his own brother if he caught 
him poaxjhing." My friend was still busy with 
my pocket, when up rode the Squire, and three or 
four other gentlemen in scarlet, on their way to 
cover. Being my friend's neighbours, they pulled 
up their horses to speak to him. During the ex- 
change of civilities, neither of us felt on a bed of 
roses. To save my toes from being trodden on by 
the curvetting steeds, I was obliged to step briskly 
from one spot to another ; and observing, every 
time I shifted my ground, my friend's eye glanced 
towards my pocket, I feared the pheasant's tail 
had revengefully thrust itself into notice. When 
the hunters showed us their backs, we felt we had 
narrowly escaped getting into a scrape. We had 
nearly reached the vicarage-gate, when a new ap- 
prehension seized my friend. "I say, Domino, 
the servants will think it straage that we bring 
home a pheasant that has not been shot ; it will 
look suspicious. They may talk about it. I wish 
the bird at Jericho ! " " My dear feUow," I re- 
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pKed, " don't make yourself uneasy ; I will go to 
my bed-room, deposit it in my portmanteau, and 
take it away with me the day after to-morrow/' 
" Thanks, thanks ; and I hope, when it appears on 
your table, the recollection of the fright we have 
had on its account will not take away your 
appetite." 

Parsons who only shoot are not considered by 
precisians such great sinners as clerical Nimrods. 
I own I do not see much diflference between them. 
There is current in the profession a story about a 
hunting parson, and as it has probably never ap- 
peared in print, I will give it the chance of that 
distinction. Its hero had the misfortune, while 
following the hounds at full cry, to fall into a 
ditch, and in such a position as to be unable to 
extricate himself. Soon afterwards, two of his 
parishioners, young farmers who were joining in 
the sport, came up to the spot. " Halloa ! " cried 
one, "there's our parson in the ditch, let's pull 
him out." " Pooh ! " cried the other, " come 
along ; he'U not be wanted till Sunday." 

We parsons are charged by those who are not 
familiar with our domestic habits, with beiQg too 
fond of creature comforts. Most of us, I dare say, 
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have no objection to a nice dinner ; and what man 
with a good appetite and an easy mind wotdd turn 
his back upon it ? In the face of this charge let 
me indulge in one or two prandial reminiscences. 
I was, with half a dozen other clerics, the guest 
of a hospitable brother, when one of the party 
announced himself the victim of dyspepsia in an 
aggravated form. From his account of the state 
of his health, we did not expect that he would eat 
a mouthful of dinner; when, however, we sat down 
to table he, pro forma as we supposed, took a chair 
and looked as comfortable as a man who is about 
to undergo a surgical operation. When asked to 
take soup, he of course declined, and, not content 
with doing so, gravely recounted to us the perni- 
cious effects on the gastric juices of that savoury 
introduction to the substantial. We, the rest of 
the party, undeterred by this admonition, were 
engaged in trickling down our throats the dele- 
terious fluid, when, to our immense surprise, the 
invalid asked for one spoonful, aud presently re- 
quested a very little more. It was the same with 
the fish ; after declaring that turbot was but little 
less hurtfcd to his system than poison, he was twice 
helped to it. In this way, first denouncing and 
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then eating of every dish presented to him, this 
confirmed invalid, as he called himself, got through 
a dinner of three courses. Poor man! if the 
viaads of which he had so freely partaten did 
pn>duce the various ills he a^cribl Lhem, most 
excruciating must have been his sufferings after- 
wards. Among the inevitable results of his having 
eaten of these dishes were indigestion, gout, angina, 
deterioration of the gastric juices, and general 
derangement of the functions of the stomach. We, 
his feUow-guests, listened, looked at each other, 
and laughed in our sleeves. Upon one of the 
party, however, his croaMng took effect. A quiet, 
modest yoimg curate, first cousin to Verdant Green, 
who sat opposite the confirmed invalid, on hearing 
of the injurious effects of soup, was observed to 
send away his plate imfinished; and soon after, 
unfortunately for him, he mentioned his having a 
slight cold in the head. Le malade imaginaire 
instantly seized on this admission, and laid before 
the youth the extremely dangerous consequences of 
a phlogistic diet to a person under the influence of 
catarrh. Every time a dish was handed to Mr. 
Green, a warning or an entreaty was addressed to 
him by the dyspeptic gourmand, who at length 
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carried liis soKcitude so far as to inquire whether 
a pudding would in due time be served, and the 
answer being affirmative, he persuaded his victim 
to partake of nothing else, except a little toast and 
water. Of every wine handed round he himself 
drank without scruple. The scene was so amusing 
that we who were only spectators of it had no little 
difficulty to keep our countenances, and the fun 
consisted as much in the contrast of manner in the 
two actors — ^the energetic dogmatism of one, and 
the ready compliance of the other — ^as in the fact 
of the confirmed invalid eating a most plentiful 
dinner, and the man in good health dining sparingly 
on tapioca pudding. 

My friend and neighbour Taurus was a worthy 
man, a scholar, and a humourist, nor did he love 
too weU those ^'good creatures" associated with 
knives and forks. He had married early, for love, 
had no private fortune, and his living was a poor 
one. In the town of which he was the vicar, a 
meeting of the supporters of one of our popular 
societies was annually held in the town-hall, and 
after the meeting it was usual for the chairman, 
the deputation, the orators, and a select number of 
their respective friends, to dine together in a large 
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room in the vicarage garden, at a short distance 
from the house. As the vicar cotdd not afford to 
entertain so large a party at his own expense, the 
dinner was a sort of pic-nic ; the weU-wishers to 
the society Kving in the town and neighbourhood 
furnished it, each sending something eatable or 
drinkable. On these occasions it was the vicaress's 
practice to have all the arrangements connected 
with the dinner completed before the meeting 
began. At one of these anniversaries, the hour 
for the chair to be taken had arrived, the town-hall 
was full, the deputationists, the orators, and the 
committee were all ready to present themselves on 
the platform before the expectant audience, but the 
chairman (the vicar) was nowhere to be found. 
Search was made for him in aU directions, and in 
vain. At the height of the bustle occasioned by 
the non-appearance of this important personage, it 
came into somebody's head to peep into the dining- 
room, and there he beheld the reverend chairman 
seated at the table, with the remains of a pigeon- 
pie and of a decanter of sherry before him, uncon- 
scious of the bustle and impatience that pervaded 
the vicarage and its grounds in consequence of his 
being non est inventus: in short, he was fast 
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asleep. On being awakened and made acquainted 
with the posture of affairs, he hurried to place 
himself at the head of the platform procession. 
He of course addressed the meeting, and it is but 
just to his memory to add, that it was j generally 
thought he had on no previous occasion advocated 
with so much eloquence the cause of Missions in 
the East. 

The Roman adage, "si sit prudentia nullum 
numen abest," was exemplified by a late London 
incumbent as regards dining. He was in the 
habit of being occasionally the guest of one of the 
city companies, and as the dinners to which he 
wa« invited were given on a Saturday, it was the 
practice of this prudent divine to obtain conditional 
assistance for the following day — conditional on 
his requiring a representative in the desk and pul- 
pit, in consequence of the sahnon disagreeing with 
him. 

A friend of mine, a few years back, had the 
honour of dining at a table dignified by the 
presence of one of the living prelates of our church. 
Their hostess aaked his lordship if he would take 
some muligatawny; the reply in the afiBrmatire 
had no sooner been given, than the bishop's foot- 
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man, who stood behind his chair, whispered, « My 
lord, there is turtle-soup at the bottom of the 
table.'' His lordship instantly amended his choice 
in favour of turtle, and, under the suggestions of 
the same prompter, the right reverend made a 
change in his selection of fish, and of one or two 
other dishes during the dinner. 

Another friend of mine went on a visit to a 
dignitary weU known for orthodoxy of doctrine 
and of stomach ; it was, I ought to mention, in the 
latter part of September. He and a flock of fine 
fat geese arrived at the D. D.'s gate at the same 
time. In the course of conversation, my Mend 
congratulated his host on the largeness and fine- 
ness of his anserine flock. " Did you coimt them ?'* 
asked the doctor. ** No." " Well, had you done 
so, you would have found there are just as many 
birds as there are weeks from this time to Christ- 
mas; for I make it a rule to have a goose upon my 
table once a week from the feast of St. Michael to 
the festival of the Nativity." 

Sauntering with this friend one day through the 
Bodleian Library, I took down " The Life of Joseph 
in Verse." I opened it at the passage which, in our 
authorized version, reads thus: "He said to the 
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ruler of his house, Bring these men home, and slay 
and make ready, for these men shall dine with me 
at noon." The metrical version was as follows : — 

Then Joseph to his steward thus did say, 
" These gentlemen will dine with me to-day." 

To this couplet a poet of a more paraphrastic 
turn added these lines : 

The steward bowed — ^we do not know his name- 
Straight to the kitchen went, and told the cook the same. 
That crummy wench did quickly set about 
To give these gents a regular blow-out. 
The time, till it was ready, to beguile. 
They took a little sail upon the Nile. 
The wind was fresh, so they got rather wettish, 
But said, on landing, they were deuced peckish. 
The dinner, when 'twas served, caused such surprise, 
That as he took his seat, each cried, " My eyes !" 
To please their palates. Cooky thus did cater : 
The top dish was a roasted alligator ; 
At the bottom of the table there was seen 
An ibis stewed, served in a soup-tureen. 
And in the middle, fish from sea and river. 
Shark-fins in oil just drawn from a cod's Hver. 
Side dishes were composed of various prog. 
Fowl, kangaroo, snail, camel's hump, and frog, 
And there were cucumbers, chives, garHck, leeks. 
And water-melons with their golden streaks. 
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There likewise was of varioas wines no lack, 

And that, too, was the case with the arrack, 

There were besides, spice, pickles, pepper, salt, 

But no beer — ^the Egyptians never malt. 

For the dessert appeared, tradition states, 

Figs, plums, pomegranates, almonds, nuts, and dates. 

To keep these good things in their stomachs down. 

By way of a liqueur was handed round, 

As in Egyptian houses still the style is, 

Very choice lachrymeB crocodilis. 

The banquet o'er, they wiped their beards and swore 

They never made so good a meal before. 



CHAPTER X. 



" One cried * Gted bless us,' and * Amen • the other," 

Shakspebe. 



Parish clerks — ^A P. G. begging the officiating minister's par- 
don — Not helping a lame dog over the stile — ^A P. C. 
following the parson from one service to another — Parson 
beginning the service before the Squire had come into 
church — P. C.*s with too good a memory — ^A short-winded 
clerk — Extempore notice by a P. 0. — ^An impertinent dis- 
tinction — ^Bishop and beadle — ^An astonished P. C. — A 
choir breaking down — He shall be like a tree that is — 
Another solo singer — As you won't sing I won't preach — 
An involuntary improvisatore— Postscript. 

I NEVER enter a vestry for the first time, without 
expecting to find something odd in the appearance 
or manner of the parson's coadjutor. In the 
metropolis, and large towns, he is often spruce and 
conceited, but in country parishes he is generally 
a clown. 

Parish clerks are all alike in one respect — ^in the 
mechanical way in wUch they discharge the duties 
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of their office. They, of all fellows in the world 
(always excepting their mates, the sextons), have 
the least "feeling of their business." Whether 
the service be penitential, supplicatory, or euchar- 
istic, a marriage, a funeral, or a commination, the 
tone is always the same. Were that alone audible, 
no one would know the character of the service 
beiQg performed. 

The want of education in the clerks of our rural 
parishes is manifested not only by an uncouth man- 
ner of reading, but also by most awkward slips 
of the tongue. One of my clerks was far from 
beiQg an exception to this remark ; but there was 
this peculiarity in his blunders, that they recurred 
at regular intervals. Some of his tongue-slips 
were weekly, others monthly, and others occurred 
but once a year, according to the service to which 
they respectively belonged. Thus, every Simday 
he declared that the Jews in the wilderness did 
" error " in their hearts ; once a month he changed 
water-brooks into " watery-brooks ; '' and on 
Easter-day he turned leaven into " leave-a-wen," 
and unfortunately the word occurs three times in 
one verse. It had not an edifying eflfect to hear 
him say : " Not with the old leave-a-wen nor with 
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the leave-a-wen of malice and wickedness, but with 
the unleave-a-wened bread of sincerity and truth." 

Parish clerks, like people in general, are seldom 
so ingenuous as to acknowledge their errors pub- 
licly; but I have heard of one P. 0. who was 
candid enough to do so. A lady friend of mine 
was at a country church, when, in the course of 
the service, the clerk made a gross blunder, upon 
which he turned himself round in his desk, and, 
addressing the officiating minister, said, "Begs 
your reverence's pardon." 

Whether the clerk of a neighbour of mine would 
have been so ingenuous, I think may be doubted. 
My friend, a good-tempered, easy man, was a care- 
less performer in the desk. One Sunday, he 
omitted the Venite, and passed on to the Psalms of 
the day, of which he read the first verse. The 
clerk remained sflent ; his superior, interpreting the 
silence to mean that he had given out the wrong 
day of the month, after some hesitation gave out 
another day, and again read the first verse ; but 
the gentleman below him was still mute. The 
embarrassed parson now craned over the reading- 
desk, and, looking at Amends book, became aware 
of his attempted omission. " What did you say 
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to the fellow after the service was over, for not 
following your lead?" "Well, I said to him, 
* So, Thomas, you would not help a lame dog over 
the stile.' " 

I happened to mention this to a clergyman, who 
rejoined : ** It was lucky for me, on one occasion, 
that I had a clerk who would give a lame dog a 
lift. I had been but a short time in orders when, 
one Sunday morning, while reading the prayers, I 
found myself all at once in the evening service. 
I did not pull up short, but finished the prayer I 
was reading. I was now at a nonplus, not know- 
ing at what place I had wandered out of the 
Morning Prayer ; back, however, I went to that 
service at a venture, and, as might be expected, I 
did not hit upon the exact point of deviation; 
nevertheless, my clerk, who had unhesitatingly 
followed me out of the Morning Prayer into 
the Evening-song, with equal promptitude re- 
turned back with me to the former service. On 
our return to the vestry, I gave him half a crown 
for not leaving me in the lurch. 

This man is to be commended for following his 
leader through his various blunders, instead of 
setting hiTn right, as did a clerk of whom I have 
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heard this story : — ^His superior, desirous of being 
on good terms with the Squire, was in the habit of 
waiting till his Worship was comfortably seated in 
his pew before he commenced the service. On one 
occasion, however, he inadvertently began to read 
before the great man had made his appearance ; 
but no sooner had he given utterance to the words, 
** When the wicked man," than the clerk, horrified 
at the breach of good manners of which the parson 
was about to be guilty, jumped up and bawled 
out, " Please, Sir, he's not come in yet." 

In my opinion it is not desirable that a P. C. 
should have a particularly good memory. Incon- 
veniences arising from it will present themselves 
to the minds of my clerical readers. Some of 
them, I have no doubt, have, like myself, been 
occasionally annoyed by it. For instance, I was 
at one time curate to an aged incumbent, who was 
too infirm even to attend the services of the 
Church. He had been reckoned a good preacher 
in his day, and the spirit of the preacher was not 
yet dead within him. One would have supposed 
that, not being able to deliver a sermon, he would 
content himself with talking about his successM 
efforts in the pulpit in days gone by : this, indeed, 
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he was fond of doing ; bat it did not satisfy the 
cravings of the ruling passion of his life. He hit 
upon another expedient for gratifying it. He had, 
when he ceased to discharge the fiinctions of a 
parish priest, collected his manuscript discourses, 
and, haying selected the pet ones, committed the 
others to the flames. He doubtless thought it a 
pity that these select orations should be for ever 
lost to his parishioners ; he requested me, therefore, 
to do him the &your to preach one of them, when 
its text occurred in some part of the service for 
the day. As I knew that, if I revised the old 
preacher's request, I should sorely hurt his feel- 
ings, I consented, reluctantly, I own; and my 
reluctance arose from the simple fact of which the 
fly-leaf of each sermon informed me — ^that it had 
been preached seldom less than a dozen times from 
the pulpit I then occupied, and to the same con- 
gregation. Being forced, as it were, into this false 
position, I thought myself justifled in taldng a 
Uttle liberty with my friend's compositions. I 
exercised it, however, sparingly, contenting myself 
with changing the text, and adding a few intro- 
ductory sentences. This answered for a time ; at 
least I had no reason to believe my hearers were 
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aware they were listening to what they had often 
heard. But^ alas ! one Saturday night the rector 
put into my hand a discourse, the object of which 
was to prove that the text might be better trans- 
lated than it was in our authorized version. This 
was a poser, as I could neither change the text nor 
alter the sermon. I was reduced, therefore, to the 
necessity of delivering it verbatim et literatim. I 
had great fears of being detected ; but my detec- 
tion came from an imexpected quarter. It was 
even thou, mine own familiar clerk, who saidst 
to me, with a grin on thy face, "Your sarment 
this morning, Sir, how like, to be sure, it was to 
one Mr. T. used to preach on that text." I told 
the rector this instance of my coadjutor's retentive 
memory, and, parodying a speech of the footman 
in " The Rivals," I begged to be excused being his 
mouthpiece any longer : " I have no objection. Sir, 
to preach another man's sermon ; but it goes 
against my conscience to be found out." 

I was more sorry for this discovery on the old 
gentleman's account than on my own ; for on those 
Sundays on which I had delivered one of his dis- 
courses, it formed the subject of our after-dinner 
conversation, and it made him so happy to listen 
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to my account of the attentioii of the congregation, 
and how much they had been affected by it. I 
also read to him the most telling passages. '^ Ah! 
my dear Domino/* the delighted author would say, 
while tears trickled down his furrowed cheeks, 
" this is to live over again ; I may say, * Though 
dead, I yet speak/ '* 

I remember, however, a more singular instance 
of good memory on the part of a P. C, which was 
told me by a London incumbent. He was un- 
robing in the vestry, when the clerk remarked, it 
was a good many years since he last preached in 
that church. The preacher replied, "You are 
mistaken : I never preached here till to-day.*' " I 
beg your pardon. Sir, for saying I think it has 
escaped your memory.** "Well, when do you 
suppose I preached here before ? ** " It was a long 
time ago — ^more than twenty years, I should say, 
perhaps thirty ; and I recollect you preached the 
same sermon you gave us this morning.** " Now, 
then,** cried the preacher, "I shall be able to 
prove whether you or I have the best memory, as 
I always note down on the back of my sermon the 
place and time of my preaching it.** He then 
turned to the last page of his MS., and found that, 
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seven-and-twenty years before, he had delivered it 
in that church. And what made the clerk's re- 
collection of it the more singxdar was, that the 
text was a very common one, and the sermon 
itself in no way remarkable. 

My Dryfield clerk fell ill, and I had to look out 
for a substitute. My application to two or three 
of my parishioners was met by the confession, 
" I'm no scholard, the worse luck.'* At last I 
applied to an old man. " I think, Sir,'* he said, 
** I should make as good a clerk as Charles Gaters 
himself (the teger P. C), bating my breath.'* 
Rather a large abatement, I thought ; but I did 
not say so. On the contrary, I encouraged him to 
make the attempt, and he consented to " try his 
hand." On Sunday, when I entered the church, 
I found old Master Harvey occupying the second 
place of honour ; and he afterwards said to me, 
" I came to church early. Sir, that I might be in 
good wind by the time the service began." The 
confession he got through somewhat slowly, and 
panting a little at its conclusion ; the " Amens " he 
gave capitally, and the versicles very fairly ; but, 
when we came to the Psalms, then came the pinch. 
The verses which fell to his part were at first 
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shorty and he managed to get to the end of them ; 
but the last word or two was wheezed, or rather 
squeezed out. Presently came a longer verse, in 
the middle of which he stuck fast ; and soon after- 
wards, a still longer one, which he did not attempt, 
but left it to be dealt with by the congregation as 
they thought proper. And in this way, by read- 
ing the shorter, and leaving unread the longer 
verses, the old man made his breath last out ; and 
I verily believe, had he not thus husbanded it. 
Amen would have stuck in his throat before the 
service was over. 

It is hazardous to trust a P. 0. to speak a few 
words extempore. I made it a rule to commit to 
writing any notice I wished to be given out by that 
official, after I heard a notice given off-hand by 
my friend M.'s clerk. I had desired him to give 
notice that there would be no service on Christmas- 
day.andhedidsointhefoUowingterms: "lam 
desired to give notice that Thursday next being 
Christmas-day, there will be no service in this 
church.'* 

I never met with any offensive self-complacency 
in a country clerk ; but the conceit of metropolitan 
responsers is not unfrequently associated with a 
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tone and an air nearly approaching impertinence. 
I will give an example of wliat I mean. Two 
clergymen were to perform the morning service at 
a London church, neither of whom had the honour 
of being personally known to the clerk, who was 
awaiting their arrival in the vestry. On the en- 
trance of one of the expected officiators, the im- 
pertinent fellow thus accosted him : " Pray, Sir, 
are you the man that is to read, or the gentleman 
who preaches P " 

On a par with the conceit of some metropoKtan 
P. C.'s is the pomposity of a parish beadle. He is 
a different man altogether &om Amen. He is 
generally taller, rounder, and more rubicxmd. It 
is true he has not occasion so often to use his voice ; 
but when he does speak, it is either to threaten or 
command, and not simply to make a response. 
Besides, he has certain imposing externals of which 
his colleague is destitute — ^a cocked hat, a coat 
laced with gold, and an official staff. I have 
noticed sometimes a jealousy between these two 
great officers of the Church. It is a pity it should 
ever be so ; their spheres are sufficiently wide 
asunder to allow of their respective revolutions 
without collision. 
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. Let me illustrate the character of a parish beadle 
by a scene described to me by an eye-witness. A 
bishop preached a charity sermon at a church 
which rejoiced in one of these staff-officers. When 
the time arrived for the dignitary to proceed to 
the pulpit, it became of course Mr. Bumble's duty 
to precede his Lordship thither. Now, the shortest 
way to the preacher's destination was down a side- 
aisle; but Bumble's noble soul scorned such an 
inglorious route. He thought, perhaps, of the 
Bishop's dignity; but there can be no doubt he 
remembered what was due to his own. He con- 
sidered, too, the congregation, and condescendingly 
determined to gratify the anxiety they must 
necessarily feel to behold their representative (for 
such, doubtless, he deemed himself to be), in his 
bran span-new robe of office, to say nothing of the 
small bed of Michaelmas daisies he carried in the 
breast of his coat. Bumble, moreover, was toler- 
ably well-looking ; his face might with advantage 
have been a little smaller, and his cheeks not quite 
so shaky, and half an inch more of nose might 
have been added, and even then his nasal organ 
could not have been called either Grecian or 
Roman ; his trifling obliquity of vision, as it 
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equally affected both eyes, was not so very notice- 
able. The vestry-door opened, the Bishop crossed 
the threshold, and our hero, looking as important 
and self-complacent as Listen was wont to look, in 
the character of an illiterate Dutch burgomaster, 
began to move towards the centre aisle, his step 
being a movement between a strut and a march. 
But, alas ! all this dignity was thrown away, 
simply because his Lordship did not follow him. 
While he wheeled to the left, the Eight Reverend 
turned to the right, and, passing quietly down the 
side-aisle, entered the pulpit before the bearer 
of the silver-headed staff had completed his 
grande promenade. Unconscious that he formed 
the head, body, and tail of the procession, on- 
wards he went, smirking obliquely in all direc- 
tions but in that of the pulpit. The congregation 
were singing, or rather, I should say, they ought 
to have been doing so ; but so many were tittering, 
that the organist, who of course was not aware of 
what was going on below, wondered why so few 
voices joined in the psalm. Bumble at length 
reached the pulpit stairs, wheeled round, and made 
a very low bow. On raising his head, and finding 
an old woman occupying the spot on which the 
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Bishop should have stood, surprise and chagrin 
were so strongly depicted on his countenance that, 
in spite of handkerchiefs being held to the mouth 
to prevent the escape of such irreverent sounds, 
stifled laughter was heard on all sides. 

So far, however, as surprise went. Bumble's 
astonishment was surpassed by that of a country 
clerk, of whom my Mend, who was the occasion of 
it, used to tell this story : — ^He did duty one very 
cold day in a small country church, in which he 
had not before officiated. This humble temple had 
but one door, at which Amen stationed himself to 
receive the strange parson, and usher him into the 
vestry. My Mend entered the church unper- 
ceived by the poor fellow, who remained shivering 
in the porch till the parson began the service; 
but no sooner had he opened his lips than the 
clerk rushed into the church, with a face in which 
more than astonishment might be read. As he 
crept to his seat, his eyes were rivetted on the 
occupant of the reading-desk, and it seemed to my 
friend that he made the responses in a voice more 
tremulous than could be ascribed to the coldness 
of the day. After the service, he exclaimed, "Oh, 
Sir, how did you get into the church ?" ** Through 
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the door/* " Why, Sir, I unlocked the door my- 
self, and I'll take my davy I never stirred a yard 
from it." " I passed you." « Indeed ! " The 
tone implied it to be an impossibility. By this 
time my friend had doffed his gown, and was put- 
ting on his great-coat. ** Never have I seen," said 
he, " a more sudden and complete change of coun- 
tenance than this man's underwent at that moment. 
* Eureka ' was stamped on every line of it." To 
make this understood by the reader, I must tell 
him that my friend's appearance was remarkably 
clerical, except when he happened to wear, as 
he did on this occasion, a white Witney Ben- 
jamin. 

Psalmody naturally occurs to one's mind in 
connection with parish clerks. Often have I men- 
tally exclaimed, while the occupants of a singing 
gaUery have been giving vent to their ear-piercing 
strains, " Hush ! ye pretty warbling choir." And 
yet these sons of discord sometimes give themselves 
airs as well as sing them. Emulation produces vari- 
ance and strife, and then harmony of no kind is 
to be found among them. I had read the Litany 
in a village church, when a man in the gallery 
gave out a psalm, the first verse of which was very 
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lamely sung by the choiry who in the second verse 
got out of the tune, and could not get into it 
again ; their voices dropped off one by one, till at 
last silence reigned. The clerk, I observed, did 
not join in the psalmody ; but, as soon as it came 
to this imtimely end, he cried out, "You know 
nothing at all about it,'' and gave out another 
psalm, in the singing of which he was lustily 
joined by a number of voices (silent till then) un- 
der the gallery, the discomfited vocalists over their 
heads taking no part in the supplementary per- 
formance. This psalm was brought successfully 
to a finale, I learned afterwards there had recently 
been a schism in the choir, and that some of its 
members had withdrawn from the gallery, and 
taken their seats beneath it ; they, of course, woiJd 
not join their sweet voices with those of their sup- 
planters overhead. The clerk was the head of the 
seceders. The result of the above failure was, 
that the parties changed places. The band of 
triumphant psalmodists from that day forward 
quavered the mellifluous strains of Stemhold and 
Hopkins to their own satisfaction, and to the 
d,elight of their partisans. 

The gentlemen of the musical department in our 
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village churches not only fall out among them- 
selves, but they occasionally take a huff at some- 
thing said or done by the parson ; and the method 
this irritabile genus adopt to show they are offended 
is, by keeping their mouths shut^when they ought 
to open them- X had taken a friend's duty for a 
couple of months, of which three. Sundays had 
passed before I asked Solomon why he always sang 
the same psalm. His answer was, . " Can't sing 
no other." I allowed the excuse to pass imchal- 
lenged, and for mne successive Sundays did single- 
psalm Solomon give out this line, "He shall be 
like a tree that is," and had the singing all to 
himself. My friend, on his return, told me that, 
having unintentionally given offence to the choir, 
they had taken the usual revenge ; and, as he had 
no other means of breaking the silence caused by 
their wilful dumbness, he had evoked the vocal 
powers of Solomon, who, being ex officio bound 
to sing to the praise and glory of God, could 
not refuse to Hft up his voice ; and he did so in 
the way I have stated, stoutly maintaining his 
inability either to sing or learn any tune but the 
one appropriated to "a tree that is:" and this 
namesake of the Psalmist's son continued. Sun- 
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day after Sunday, sweetly to chant his solitary 
stave. 

Solomon reminds me of another solo singer. In 
one of my parishes, the breakers of the peace on a 
Sunday were in the habit, every now and then, of 
going to some neighbouring church to give their 
clamorous assistance to its choir. I had more 
than once requested they would not all absent 
themselves at the same time, as the consequence 
was a musicless service at my church. My request, 
however, was not heeded ; as often as the whim 
seized Sackbut, Clarionet, Fiddle, and Co., they 
took themselves off, leaving my congregation in a 
state of harmonic destitution. But on one of these 
musical migrations taking place, a member of the 
above firm did not choose to accompany them, and, 
not being ambitious of the distinction attending 
the sole occupation of the singing-gallery, he took 
his seat in the body of the church. Although 
ensconced among the general body of worshippers, 
I chanced to spy him out, and when the prayers 
were over I thus addressed him : " James Well- 
advise, I desire you to sing a psalm." The poor 
fellow was taken a little aback by this imexpected 
call upon him for a spiritual song; but after 
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fumbling his prayer-book awhHe, he stood up, 
gave out a psahn, and sang it without any assist- 
ance from the congregation, who, not being accus- 
tomed to join in the singing when the fuU choir 
was present, imagined, I suppose, they were not 
called upon to make an exception in favour of a 
solitary member. After the service was over, I 
gave Jem a shilling, not for the accuracy or 
brilliancy of his performance, but for his tractable- 
ness. 

It is bad policy for a clergyman to endeavour 
to coax a choir to do its duty : it fosters a huffish 
temper, even should it succeed ; besides, no greater 
punishment can be inflicted on a body of conceited 
singers than to take them at their word, and allow 
them to remain voiceless, as they are all the while 
dying to sing. The choral coadjutors of an old 
country clergynmn came to the pious resolution 
(which they kept to themselves) of discontinuing 
to sing the praises of their Creator. Accord- 
ingly, on the following Sunday, when the clerk 
gave out the psahn, " not a note was heard." The 
Vicar, a good-tempered and humorous man, after 
a short pause said, " Well, gentlemen, since you 
won't sing, I won't preach ;" and, with no more 

p 2 
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ado, he descended from the pulpit, and left the 
church. 

Towards the close of my professional career, it was 
getting a general practice for the psalm or hymn to 
be given out by the officiating minister. This is a 
better arrangement than the old one, which allotted 
that duty to the clerk. But I protest against the 
practice (borrowed from the Dissenters) of giving 
out a psalm or hymn line by line. It is incon- 
venient, and often spoils both sense and harmony. 
An old clergyman, whose sight began to fail, was 
in the habit of administering to his congregation 
their metrical nourishment in this bit-by-bit way. 
One dark Sunday afternoon, while endeavouring to 
find a particular hymn, he said involuntarily, but 
loud enough for the clerk to hear him, " I'm grow- 
ing old, my eyes are dim ;'' and, no sooner were 
the words out of his mouth, than Amen began to 
sing them to the tune of the evening hymn. The 
aged Simeon was so taken by surprise, he lost his 
presence of mind, and the line was sung without 
any interruption from him. At its close, he 
leaned over the pulpit cushion, and said, " That*s 
not the line of any hymn." This happening to 
chime with the previous line, the clerk without 
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hesitation sang it, tlie congregation joining him as 
before. The involuntary improvisatore, who was 
now almost afraid to open his mouth, put a stop 
to this im^premeditated eflusion at the conclusion 
of the second line, by pronoimcing the benedic- 
tion. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



If this autobiography should meet the public eye, 
it is not imlikely that this question may be asked, 
Whose face was concealed by this mask ? 

Do you remember. Reader, the story of a man 
who met his friend carrying something under his 
cloak ? " What have you there ?" he asked. " I 
carry it under my cloak,'' replied the other, " that 
you may not know what it is." 

The author will not give you so churlish an 
answer, but will tell you as much about himself 
as you will care to know. When he wrote these 
pages he was an old worn-out curate, who, having 
filled that office for upwards of forty years, put off 
for aye his band and surplice. Possessed of a little 
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store, sufficient for the necessities of an aged and 
enfeebled man, he betook himself to an out-of-the- 
way comer, where he hopes to end his days. As 
a late venerable divine, who refused a mitre in the 
prime of life, and in its decUne resigned appoint- 
ments of dignity and emolument, was wont to say, 
"My only business now is with my three G's — 
my God, my garden, and my grave." 



THE END. 
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